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FOREWORD 


—_—_——— 


HE pages that follow make no pretension to being a full 

and complete history of the South China Mission. They 

only seek to gather up, and preserve for those interested, some 

of the more important events and movements of the cycle 

covered, and especially those that relate to the earlier years when 
the foundations were being laid. 


It has long been felt and often mentioned, that some of 
the earlier facts relating to the history of our Mission ought to 
be put on record before it is too late, and this is an effort to 


nieet, in some measure at least, that oft expressed thought. 


We are deeply conscious that our work is far from com: 
plete, and that many interesting facts, well worth recording, 
but perhaps unknown to the writer are not included. We 
would have liked to make as careful a study of each field as we 
did of the early history of the Swatow field, but even if that had 
been practicable, it would have made our story toolong. As the 
development of all the fields has been along very much the same 
lines, it would also have involved no little repetition. The fields 
opened later have been able to make more rapid progress than 
the earlier ones inasmuch as conditions have changed greatly 
for the better among the Chinese. We have tried to make note 
of any special development on the several fields. 


We donot venture to hope that no errors will be discovered, 
or that the dates given will invariably prove to be correct, and 
especially is this liable to be the case in the Roll Call. We can 
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only say that we have tried to do our best, and must beg for a 
kindly judgment, where.we have not succeeded in coming up to 


the mark. 


It has been impossible to get photographs of all who have 
been members of the Mission. Some of the pictures have been 
enlarged from old albums, some from the Conference groups, 
some from old time daguerreotypes. We are glad that we are 


able to give the reader a glimpse of so many. 


We are greatly indebted to Miss Ogg for typewriting 
most of the copy for the printer; to President White of Shanghai 
College for the loan of the volumes of the Missionary Magazine 
that we lacked; to all who have helped with the photographs for 
illustrations; to Dr. Ashmore who wrote the chapter on Bible 
Translation, and has made numerous suggestions throughout 
the book; and to all who have helped with words of encourage- 


ment and appreciation, 


‘Swatow, June 30, 1920. 


CHAPTER I. 


INTRODUCTORY 


VW" must go back, far beyond a cvcle of time, to find the begin- 


nings of our Swatow work. Browsing in old musty volumes 
of Reports aud Magazines, almost miraculously preserved from the 
ravages of white ants, book worms, mould and decay, evidences of 
which remain in abundance, we find ourselves conjuring with names, 
that the oldest of us have always associated with our work at Ning po, 
and the work of the Southern Convention, names, many of which, 
even to us, are only names, and to our later comers are probably 


wholly unknown. 


When China was still a closed empire; when no missionary 
-was allowed to live within her boundaries, and even the few other 
foreigners were virtually prisoners in the quadrangle called the “thirteen 
hongs or factories” in Canton, where they were allowed to live and do 
business only with such of the Chinese as were officially appointed to 
meet them; when every box of books entering her ports was carefully 
looked over aud everything about the foreign religion burned; when 
every avenue of approach seemed closed to the gospel of Jesus Christ; 
our Mission Society passed the following resolution, in the year 1839: 
Resolved :—that it is expedient to commence a mission in China as 


soon as God’s providence shall put the facilities for doing so within 


our teach. 


It seems that ‘the facilities for doing so” were being prepared, 
for we find that Rev, J. T. Jones, who had been sent to Rangoon in 
1831 for mission work there, after consultation with the brethren, 


-went on to Bangkok, Siam, where he arrived March 25, 1833, and 


I 
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began work for the Siamese. There were about 200,000 Chinese” 
immigrants living in and atound Bangkok. As Mr. Jones was a mat. 
of great linguistic ability he must have picked up a working vocabulary 
of Chinese, for his first converts were three Chinese who were baptized- 
December 8, 1833, the year he arrived in Sian. ‘These three men seem- 
to be the first fruits of American Baptist work for China. As in the- 
beginning, so the work continued to prosper among the Chinese and” 
Rey. William Dean was sent out to work for them in 1835, arriving 
on his field in Siam the next year; and in 1836 Rev. J. L. Shuck; theut- 
Mr. Reed, who died soon after, and Rev. J. Goddard in 1839, followed: 
by Mr. Roberts in 1841. 


These men, and others of different Societies, sent to all the 
cities of the Straits Settlements, were doing their foundation work. 
China, the proud, intolerant empire, which treated all outside of China 
as barbarians and vassals, who could only bring tribute to her, needed 
to learn something of other countries, and the foreigners needed to 
learn how to approach and to deal with the Chinese. So these years, 
spent for China outside of the country itself were not lost time. The 
missionaries learned the language, translated the Bible, prepared 


Christian literature, and trained their converts. 


Now the British Navy and her soldiers appear upon the horizon 
of our story. England’s cup of humiliation was full. Her repre- 
sentatives, sent to China, had been rebuffed, scorned, refused audiences. 
She had to send in her petitions as an inferior nation,.and only the 
lowest Chinese officials were allowed to receive them. It had been 
wormwood and gall to the English, and the time came when they were 
not allowed to live even in the Thirteen Hongs in Canton, but had to 
retire to Macao. They were unwelcome guests there, for the Chinese 
made it uncomfortable for the Portuguese who received them, and 


again they had to move on, this time to the harbor of Hongkong, where 
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they dropped anchor August 26, 1839, the same year that our Society 
drafted its resolution. ‘Then followed the war, with its peace treaties, 
made and signed by inferior officials, only to be repudiated by the 
Emperor. At last, when China had learned something of the foreigners, 
a treaty was made August 29, 1842, and Hongkong was ceded, for what 
proved to be the last time, to the British, At the same time Canton was 
made an open port, along with Amoy, Foochow, Ningpo and Shanghai. 
In these cities the British could live and engage in trade. What had 
been granted to the British was soon granted to other nations. When 
the French made their treaty, they included a clause stipulating that 


Christianity should be tolerated. 


During the next few years the Chinese officials, who had signed 
the peace treaty with no thought of living up to its agreements, spent 
their time getting ready to drive out the foreign barbarians. ‘They 
seized foreigners in Canton—kept some in prison, some they brutally 
killed, and all they treated with insolence. The opium question was 
a feature of all these wars. It was a feature greatly to be regretted; 
but even without it there would have been war, for the British Govern- 
ment would not endure such treatment, and the Chinese Government 


would not change its policy. 


So the wars went on, and more cities fell before the British 
guus. With the peace treaty, made in Tientsin June 26, 1857, a new 
era was entered upon. China entered the comity of nations, with 
ambassadors from other nations in Peking, and representatives from 
China in the capitals of the great nations. In this way China learned 
still more of these nations she had been treating with such contempt. 
‘The treaty of Tientsin was to go into effect in 1859. Several new 
ports were opened for foreign business and residence. Swatow was one 
of them. S. Wells Williams, United States Secretary of Legation 


interested himself in the selection of this port, having in mind not only 
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its advantage as a business center, but also as an opening for the Tie 


chiu mission work, in which he had become interested. 


There were glad hearts in the cities of the Straits, As the war 
had progressed the missionaries had made ready to move on. With 
their knowledge of the language, with the scriptures translated, and 
with tracts and books and Christian converts, they were ready to take 


the land. 


The first of our missionaries to move on was Dr. W. Dean who 
arrived in Hongkong in February 1842. He had married Theodosia 
Barker, a daughter of an English gentleman living in Macao, in March 
1838, and had taken her to Bangkok, With the coming to Hongkong 
of so many business men and army and navy mien, as well as mission- 
aries, nodoubt there were housing problems in the little fishing village. 
At any rate the Deans went over to Macao for the summer, and 


returned to Hongkong in October of the sanie year. 


Prior to 1841 there were only a few Chinese fainilies living on 

@ 
the island of Hongkong, engaged in fishing and farming. After about 
two years of British occupancy there were reported to be between 


25,000 and 30,000 people living there, mostly Chinese. 


Mr. Shuck and Mr. Roberts, with their families, soon followed 
Dr. Dean, and in 1843 were busy getting the mission established. 
Buildings for dwelling houses, for chapels and for schools were put up. 


The following published in the May Magazine of 1844, is of interest: 


‘Chapels of the Baptist Mission, as will be seen in the fol- 


lowing card, have been erected by the foreign community in China, 


a 


A Card 


“The undersigned begs respectfully to offer, in behalf of the 


American Board of Foreign Missions, his sincerest thanks to the 
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foreign community in China, who have so kindly and liberally aided 
in the erection of places for Chinese Christian worship on the island of 
Hongkong. Large congregations of Chinese auditors assemble at the 
hours for public preaching in their own language, every Lord’s Day, 
at both the Queen’s Road and Bazaar chapels. Both of these chapels 


are also adapted for schools. 


“The whcele amount of subscriptions received by the under- 


* 


signed has been $1,672 and the entire disbursements as follows: 


° 


For.the Queen’s Road chapel. 2. ...%. $1,180.04 
Forte: Bazaarchapel 24.60. ao nok 500.25 


Paid to Mr, Roberts for school room 


PUIDOSES crea ace Sy era mae 9.50 
Total disbursements $1,689.79 
otal vecei ptseacss. i> os Pants Aye aro ee OenOe 

17.79 


“Signed, J. LEwis SHUCK, 


Honekong, October 8, 1843.” 


When Dr. Macgowan arrived in Hongkong from home, via 
Calcutta, he brought with him a contribiition given by the friends in 
Calcutta to open medical work in China, He was in Hongkong only 


a short time, and went on to Ningpo. 


We have had a very vigorous growing tree in our Swatow 
Mission, called, “get-your-own-equipment-for-your-work” if the Board 
fails to give it to you, and I am thinking this tree was sprouted in 


Hongkong, and successfully transplanted to our Swatow soil. 
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In our reports of work in Hongkong, reference is often made - 
to the Medical Missionary Society’s work under Dr. Hobson. The 
report of the dedication of the building, gives the location with its 
beautiful outlook over the harbor and main land, and the plan, with 
the dimensions of the rooms for the resideuce part, as well as the 
hospital part. I leave to the medical historian the work of finding out 
whether this Medical Missionary Society was transferred to Canton, 


when so inuch of the Hongkong work moved on to China proper. 


The Tiechitt church of Hongkong was organized May 28, 1843. 
Dr. Dean had prepared a constitution which was signed by Hok Heng 
who came from the Bangkok, church, and Tang ‘Tui and Koe Bak who 
had been recently baptized. These, after appropriate services, were 


recognized as a Christian church. 


In doing street preaching in the villages on the main land, they 
came to one small hamlet of ‘““Keh” or Hakka people. Mr. Roberts’ 
teacher could speak this dialect and through him they gave these 
Hakkas the gospel. This was probably the first time that anyone, of 
our Society at least, had preached the gospel of Christ to this great 


clan. 


Mr. Shuck and Mr. Roberts pushed out into the surrounding 
villages where the Canton dialect is spoken. Mr. Roberts succeeded 
in renting a place in Canton, at a convenient distance from the 
Thirteen Hongs, where he spent about six months in the vear 1844. 
Two schools were opened, one a boarding school for boys, with from 
fifteen to twenty pupils opened in March, 1844, and supported chiefly 
by the foreign community, the other a girls’ school which had, at the 
time of Mrs. Shuck’s death, thirty pupils. A temporary theological 
class was started near the close of the year, in connection with the Tie 


chiu branch of the mission, A dispensary was opened in Kowloon in 
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1844, in a heathen temple which was provided by the Mandarin, rent 


free, provided the foreigners would not spend a night there. 


Dr. Goddard, Sr., from Siam was a bird of passage in the Hong- 
kong mission, but later went on to Ningpo. His translation of the 
New Testament, one of the very best of the earlier translations, has 
been in use in our mission from the beginning of our work and is still 


a favorite, thouglr now out of print. 


The work in Hongkong was ina prosperous condition. Nineteen 
in one year were added to the church. Schools for boys and girls were 
in full swing and medical work started, when another crisis was 


reached by the Board. 


For some time a strained state of feeling had existed in the 
United States between the North and the South on the question of 
slavery. The Alabama State Convention, through its president, sent to 
the Triennial Convention a preamble and six resolutions, in which the 
demand was made that the Mission Board state their position in the 
matter of appointing as missionaries of the Board men who might be 
slaveholders. In the reply to this communication the following 


occurs: 


“Tf, however, any one should offer himself as a missionary, 
having slaves, and should insist on retaining them as his property, we 
could not appoint him. One thing is certain, we cam never be a party 


to any arrangement which would imply approbation of slavery.” 


As a result of the differences existing among the constituency of 
the Society, delegates from Maryland, Virginia, North and South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, Kentucky and the District of 
Columbia met at Augusta, Georgia, May 8-12, 1845, and organized the 


Southern Baptist Convention. This left the Triennial Convention 


‘ 
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with the work organized and a debt of about $40,000. They called am 
extra session of the convention to meet in New York November 19, 
1845. The American Baptist Missionary Union was organized, and 
held its first meeting at the Pierrepont Street Baptist Church, Brooklyn, 
New York the arst of May, 1846. Communication was slow in those 
days, so it took some time to adjust everything. Missionaries were given 
the choice as to which society they would serve. At last, these diffi- 
culties were dealt with and our Hongkong mission divided, the men 
from the South going with the Southern Baptist Convention which took 
over the Canton work, purchasing the mission premises there, and 


leaving Dr. Dean and the Tie chiu work for the Northern Board in 


Hongkong. 


The work in Hongkong was reasonably successful. Converts - 
were added to the church, but like the work in Siam, it needed the 
family life to work upon. “The Tie chiu men in Hongkong were shift- 
ing, coming and going, and the workers there were eagerly awaiting 
the time when they could move on to the native district of this people 


and meet them in their own homes. 


CHAPTER II. 
PREPARING WORKERS 


XTRACTS from the address of the Executive Committee to the 
new iiussionaries about to sail, given at the aunual meeting 
at Buffalo, New York, 1850. ‘The Foreign Secretary: being ill, the 


address was read by the Home Secretary. 


This address seems so unique that the writer has thought that 
others might be interested to know what our fathers and grandfathers- 


were expected to do on the foreign field, 


In the introductory part, the fields and names of those going out 
are mentioned, and among them is the following: “Mr, Ashmore is to: 
join the Mission at Siain, to fill the piace once occupied by Dr. Dean 
aud afterward by Dr. Goddard. ‘There he will receive the fellowship 
and couusel of brethren connected with the Siam department of the 
same mission; but on him will rest the sole responsibility of guiding a 
church embracing thirty members and of making the truth kuown to: 


the thousands of Chinese residing in Bangkok.” 


Point one of the address is, “the design of your appointment’ 
which is “to diffuse the kuowledge of the religion of Jesus Christ. 
Mig. Your work is there, the foreign not the home work of missions. 
The work abroad claims al] your time and strength, It is greater 
than our work and there are fewer to do it. Tell us that you need. 
helpers, tell us that you need the means of efficient labor; but lay on 
us, and leave on us, the responsibility of sending the men and the 
means.” A paragraph is given warning them against getting so in- 


terested in the foreign community with its social attractions that 


“unwittingly you may rob the heathen........ You are debtors to the 
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~heathen,........the knowledge you seek to communicate is the knowl- 
-edge of Jesus Christ; Christ and him crucified; Christ first, Christ last, 
the Alpha and the Omega, the beginning and the ending of your 


-mission.”? 


Point two relates to the carrying out of the design of their 
_appointment. “A knowledge of the language, character and state of 
the people to whom you are to communicate the knowledge of Christ. 
You must know their language, not simply read it, or uuderstand it, or 
understand it read or spoken, but speak it correctly, fluently as your 
-own native tongue. And to do this you must mingle and converse 
with the people. Dictionaries and grammars and reading books and 
Pundits will not doit. They may make you correct critics but 
-stammering preachers. Our earlier missionaries without grammar or 
dictionary, except as made by themselves, have not betrayed any 
special unfamiliarity with the languages of the heathen among whom 


-they have preached the word.” 


Point three “relates to the doing of the work. Our answer is 
‘preach the word.” The address goes on to say that it is not the 
writing of books and tracts, the providing of a Christian literature, 
nor the translating of the scripture. All of this is good service 
and if made a duty of a Christian minister under the providence 
of God, it is by a new and special assignment. Nor does preaching 
the gospel mean school teaching. Schools must be taught, but this is 
.confessedly distinct from preaching the gospel. Schools help in various 
ways; schools rightly taught are agencies in diffusing the gospel among 
ithe heathen, they separate the young from the debasing influence 
of heathenism; they are nurseries to congregations, auditoriums for 
hearing the word, and often forerunners of the faith of the gospel. 
“Apart from their pecuniary expense drawing largely upon resources 


demanded elsewhere, they make still heavier drafts, both in teaching 
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and superintending, on strength and time which were intended to be 
given to the direct ministration of the gospel. On your part brethren, 
it would be an unauthorized substitution, and as unwise it might 
prove as unauthorized.” Preaching the gospel is not colportage nor 
the superintendence of churches or preachers. “Would that every 
amissionary had native churches and preachers to superintend. But 
native preachers cannot do fis preaching......You brethren are not 
to preach by proxy. You are sent to the heathen face to face, and 
from your lips must fall on their ear the words which shall make 
wise through faith to salvation. See that you make full proof of your 


ministry; and if the heathen perish let it not be laid to your charge.” 


The address urges these new missionaries in preaching the gospel 
+o do it faithfully, purely, and with plainness and directness, not only 
so that they themselves will understand what they mean, but so that 
the heathen will understand and retain the thought. “ Beware of sub- 
stituting for God’s wisdom man’s inventions. It has been said by some 
that the teacher must go before the preacher, man’s word before God’s 
word. Believe it not, the gospel can work its own way; this is Goa’s 
plan. Christianity will civilize; civilization cannot Christianize. 
Illustrations of the justness of the views now presented are abundantly 

-furnished in the labors and successes of the missionaries now with you 
te ar cee They have wrought other labors, diverse in character and 
-greatly useful, but so far as they have been honored to win souls, 
whether in city or jungle, on hill or plain, by the wayside, in the zayat 
or in the schools, the weapon of their success has been eminently the 
preached word—speaking the word in God’s way, to the ear, the eye, 
the conscience of the stricken sinner standing with them before God. 
eee Jesus Christ in whom were hid all the treasures of wisdom and 
‘knowledge, went about the cities and villages of his missionary field 
preaching the gospel; and when his mission was fulfilled he commanded 


-others to do the same work throughout and to the end of the world. 
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eoe 


...Serving the same Lord, authorized by the same commission, 
sustained by the same promise, animated, as we trust by the same 
spirit, you are sent, dear brethren, to preach Christ crucified to the 


heathen, bearing the message which giveth light, life—immortality.” 


Following this is a paragraph to the returning missionaries. So- 
far as the language and preacuing are concernec, Mr, Ashmore certainly 
fulfilled this commission, for he spoke it so like a native that it was said 
if the Chinese listening to him had not seen him, they would have 
supposed that one of their own countrymen was speaking. He 


learned to speak from hearing the natives talk. 


In the year 1849 the Mission Board appointed William Ashmore,. 
then a pastor at Hamilton, Ohio, to the Tie chiu work in Siam. 
Because he received his appointment in 1849 he always called himself 
a ‘forty-niner.”” He married Miss Martha Sanderson of Brookline,. 
Massachusetts and they sailed for China August 17, 1850, in the ship 
“Channing.” From the Sea Journal written for the family we find that 
Capt. Johnson had his wife with him this trip. The two passengers 
with the captain and his wife, two mates, three Chinamen and the crew 


were the entire number on board. 


The last entry in this sea journal was made when they were one- 
hundred miles from Hongkong. With a good breeze they would land 
the next morning. The great uumber of fishing boats attracted their 
atteution and the captain said “there was a boat for every fish in the 
China Sea.” They landed in Hongkong January 4, 1851, after a voyage 
of one-hundred and thirty-nine days. Here they had to wait for a ship: 


to Siam and here they began the study of the language. 


It was during the long voyage of nearly five mouths, shut up in 
a sailing ship with nothing to do, that this young active missionary 
began that study of the Old Testament which resulted in his being 


such a marvelous Bible student. 
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After a short waiting time in Hongkong these two missionaries 
went on to the work awaiting them in Bangkok, which city they 
reached early in 1851. January fourth of that year, shortly before their 
arrival in Siam, a destructive fire had burned all the mission premises 
and the press, and all the books, which might have helped in learning 
the language, had goneupin smoke. It was a most discouraging outlook. 
Interested in everything going on about him, Mr. Ashmore went out 
to see what the workmen who were rebuilding the houses were doing. 
When aman with a carry of lime passed a certain man, a bamboo tally 
stick was handed out and a word called out. ‘he new missionary’s 


v 


-quick ear soon caught the words ‘“cek, no, sa, si,” and he found he had 


learned to count. 


Somebody must have saved a New Testament from the fire, for 
the writer has heard Dr. Ashimore tell how he tried to learn to read 
with au old style teacher droning along in the singsong way, “O, 
Theophilus,” of the first chapter of Acts. After many many trials the 
teacher, with a shake of his head and despair all too plainly written on 


his face, went on with the rest of the verse. 


The next few years were full of 
all the different kinds of work a general 
missionary finds at hand to do; helping 
to teach the preachers, street preaching, 
Sunday services, prayer meetings, One 
report says he had talked with every 
meimber of the church, trying to bring 
thei: up “to they. “measure: -of. the 


stature of the fullness of Clirist.”’ 


On account of Mrs. Ashmore’s 





health they left Bangkok to go to 


Hongkong with their two little boys, asamorE Hous, BANGKOK, SIAM, 
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William Jr. and Frank. Soon after leaving Bangkok they met a 
most violent storm which so battered the ship that they had to put 
back to Bangkok. Again sailing they reached Hongkong early in 
1858. The question of removing the station to Swatow was at 
once taken up with Mr, Jolson, then in charge at Hongkong, and 


was agreed upon. 


But Mr. and Mrs, Johnson needed a furlough and they witlr 
Mrs. Ashmore and the two boys sailed in March 1858, on the troopship 
“Tmperador” for England, One dark night this ship after leaving 
Singapore was in collision with another, and sustained such injury that 
they had to put back to Singapore for repairs where they were delayed 
three weeks. ‘he shock of the accident and the delay in the great heat 
were too much for the frail body of Mrs. Ashmore who died and was 
buried at sea off the Cape of Good Hope. Mrs. Johnson stopped off 
in England and went to visit Holland, her native Jand, while Mr. 
Johnson took the two boys on to America and gave them over to their 


grandfather Sanderson. 


After the party had sailed for the United States Mr. Ashmore 
visited Swatow in the summer of 1858. He was the first of our Society 
to visit: thesplaces The small old-fashioned side wheeler ‘Toewan upon 
which he went, cast anchor just inside Double Island, where the few 
foreigners then lived. Mr. Burns of the English Presbyterian Mission 
was there, and in company with him a brief visit was made to the very 
hostile village of Swatow. Plans were made for occupying the district 
by our Mission, Mr. Burns generously agreed to share half of the lot 
upon which his small house was built. Having made his survey of the 
place, Mr. Ashmore returned to Hongkong and sent his report to the 
Executive Comunittee, in favor of transferring the Hougkong mission to 


Swatow. 
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It is interesting to keep in mind that the Treaty of Tientsin- 
opened seven ports of which Swatow was one, and that this treaty was: 
to go into effect in June, 1859. 


At the meeting of the Missionary Union in May 1859, it was: 
voted to recommend the sending of two men to labor at Hongkong and 
the Tie chiu district. In June, 1859, the Executive Committee voted 
“that Mr. Ashmore be requested to repair to the Tie chiu district to 
open a mission station there at such a place as he may deem most 
judicious, renting the necessary premises.” He was the first missionary 
appointed to Swatow, by our Board. When this action of the Executive 
Committee reached Mr. Ashmore in September, 1859, he began at once” 
to make preparation to carry it out. But he was stricken down with 
tropical dysentery and brought to the verge of the grave, which sickness 
disappointed one of the most dearly cherished purposes of his life. 
When Mr. and Mrs, Johnson reached Hongkong in December 24, 1859, 
accompanied by Mr. and Mrs. Sawtelle, they found him alone in his- 
house, wasted toa skeleton. He was moved to ask the four to join 
him in prayer for his recovery. The Lord heard the prayers and he 
was healed. He had been out on the field ten years, and it was thought 
best for him to return to the homeland to regain his strength before 
going on to Swatow, so early in March 1860, he started across the 
Pacific in a sailing vessel. The only other passenger was Hon. S; 
Wells Williams, then Secretary of the American Legation, going home 


on furlough, 


And here ended the Arabian preparation of this peerless mission~ 


ary for his life work to the Chinese at Swatow. 


The faith of the early fathers who directed our Mission Society 


has been honored aud “ the facilities for doing so” have been provided. 


CHAPTER III 


SWATOW 





Swatow, the bay and the hills beyond. In the middle foreground are the Academy bvilding, the Theological 
School and the Ashmore house. In the ceuter is the bay and Swatow with the plains and hills beyond. 


Be we nove on to the account of our work at Swatow let us 
take a survey of what the place is, and of where it is. We can 


then better understand the setting of our story. 


Swatow is situated on the coast line very near the place where 
the Tropic of Cancer crosses it, aud is 190 miles, as the steamers go, up 
the coast from Hongkong. It is a busy mart and ranks as fifth in 
importance in China as gauged by the imports which pass through the 


Maritime Customs. 


Put on your imagination spectacles and vision it. An arm of the 
sea runs inland for fifteen or twenty miles, makiug a harbor which was 
one of the determining factors in the choice of this location for the open 
port. Masu or Double Island lies at the mouth of the bay, with the 
deep narrow steamer passage on the south side and the broad junk and 
fishing boat entrance on the north. Five miles inland the bay narrows 
until it is only one mile wide, while just above, it broadens to six miles 
with acres of mud flats bare at low tide. Evenings when the tide is 


right, this mud flat is covered with small lights darting back and forth, 
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«atried by men who are catching the kind of fish due to be eaten at 
that season of the year. On the north side is Swatow, rightly named 
“sand-head.’? Beyond the city is the broad delta of the Han river com- 
ing down from the mountains at the north. ‘Twenty-five miles inland 
we find the great city of Chaochowfu, the district city of this prefecture, and 
the treaty port, Swatow, being only the port of entry. At Chaochowfu 


the river divides and finds its way to the sea through many mouths. 


To the west is the Kityang plain, with hills in the distance 
among the Hakka speaking people. All over these plains are many 
villages, with here and there a pagoda pointing its finger upwards, 


built by some devout Buddhist for the sake of merit. 





Kakchieh looking down the bay. Compound on the hill in the distance. 


Kakchieh, appropriately named “rocky-corner,” is on the south 
side of this ome-mmile wide part of the bay. Here, nestling ainong the 
hills and valleys, we find the American Baptist Compound, and the 
residences of some of the foreign officials and business men, hiding 


behind great rocks, banyan trees and clumps of bamboos; some of these 
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bamboos, seventy or more feet in height, are gracefully swaying back- 


and forth in the breeze. 


Innumerable fishing boats which go by twos, as they did two- 
thousand years ago in Galilee, take advantage of the tide when possible. 
The tide turned to ebb very early this morning, and the bay between 
us and the sea is alive with boats going out to gather their toll from the 
ocean. ‘The sails are dim in the semi-darkness. The peaks of the 
island of Namoa come out of the darkness, and stand out clear against 
the brightening sky. Soon Lotus Mountain appears rising out of the 
plain. The clouds grow brighter and reflect the rays of the rising sun 
giving to the scene the brightness of the rainbow colors. A little rim: 
of light appears on the sky line of the ocean horizon, and presently the 
whole orb of the sun appears transforming everything. The dim sails, 
even the old tattered ones, are all lighted up and we seem to see a fleet 
of silver boats floating on a sea of gold. As the sun rises higher, the 
haze which has hidden the landscape is dissolved and the great plains 
to the north and west come into view. The mountains beyond capped 
with fleecy clouds come out in their familiar outlines. Hong-huang 
Mountain fifty miles away lifts its head five thousand feet high and its 
grim giant face carved on the top by the winds and rains of the cen- 


turies outlines itself against the sky, as if it would seek from the beyond 


its Maker.. 


The balls on the semaphore are up. The flags soon float out in 
the breeze and the mail flag is among them. ‘‘As cold water to a thirsty 
soul, so is good news from a far country.” The steamers with their 
line of smoke trailing along behind come up the bay and even before 
they stop moving are-surrounded by native boats with scores of men 
climbing up their bamboo poles to take off the native passengers 
and their baggage. ‘The steam launches leave for the nearby towns 


and cities, the ferry boats begin to ply back and forth across- 
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the mile of water, and a day with its multitude of activities is 


well begun. 


Look again! The sun is nearing the Hakka hills in the west. 
The white smoke is rising from the villages of the plains as the people 
light the grass fires to cook the evening rice. The coast steamers un- 
hook their chains from the buoys and quietly move out of the harbor. 
The night fishing boats come around the rocky corner from Gochan 
ready for their work. The white egrets come winging their way from 
their fishing haunts to the big banyan trees for the night’s rest. The 
magpies are noisily chattering about their places in the trees. The sea 
fishing boats come in on the end of the tide with the sea breeze to help, 
all hurrying to their mooring places. ‘The steain launches shrilly an- 


nounce their arrival and are soon at their anchorage. The tide is full 


and just turning to go out. The river Han bringing down with its cur- 





Looking west up the kay from the Ashmore house, Kakchieh is at the left hidden by trees. 
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rent earth from many a field, is determined to reach the sea by creeping 
along behind Swatow. Baffled in its progress by the incoming sea 
water it has had to bank up and wait, and only the dykes have pre- 


vented it from flooding the fields on either side. 


The Kityang river has also felt the mighty force of the tide as 
it found its way up the bay. But the battle has changed now and the 
river is sending long tongues of muddy water down into the blue, divi- 
ding it into great plume-like fronds which extend for miles up the bay. 
As the sun sinks lower, the reflection from the floating clouds lights up 
these blue and yellow currents and paints the surface of the water with 
blue, mauve, red and golden tints—a most fascinating picture that 
holds us entranced as we watch the rapid changes until the sun sinks 
out of sight, and the quick tropical darkness shuts down over every- 
thing. The Southern Cross lifts its arms in the southern sky and 


cives us the blessing for the night. 


And this is Swatow, the place which the Mission Society entered 
to occupy the land. ‘To tell the story of this entering in and of the 


beginning and growth of the work is the motive of this short history. 


Swatow, when opened to foreigners, was a small dirty fishing 
village, noted chiefly for opium smuggling and the coolie trade. Edict 
after edict had been issued that no opium should enter the land. There 
was, however, much money in dealing in it, and opium came in, Men 
were wanted for work in the lands of the south and in the islands of 
the sea even as far as the West Indies, and men went out. The first 
traffic was against the laws of the land and the second was against the 
personal liberty of human beings. Men were forcibly seized wherever 
they could be found and were taken to the coast-where detention sheds 
had been put up to keep them in until a sufficient number had been 


collected. A junk would then come along and take them to Macao 
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where they were distributed to different places. It is no wonder that 
the foreigners were hated and called devils, pig-stealers and anything 
else the people cared to apply to them, for the foreigners had a hand in 
all this traffic. So when they appeared in Swatow, stones, brickbats 
and vile language with curses that included their remote ancestors and 
their descendants to the end of time, were the greetings they received. 


Can we really blame the Chinese for giving them such a reception? 


A foreigner who had incurred the hatred of the Chinese was 
murdered in open day not far from where the foreigners lived. A Jesuit 
priest was taken by pirates and obtained his liberty only by paying a 
large ransom. Violent clan feuds raged between different villages, and 
often it was dangerous for even Chinese to move about in the country. 
It was a sorry outlook to the missionary who had looked with longing 
eyes to the main land where he had hoped to be received in the homes 


of the people. 


Unable to buy land and build in Swatow, the foreigners first built 
their homes alongside the coolie detention sheds on Double Island, at 
the entrance to the harbor. Here the foreign pilots lived, who brought 


in the clipper ships for tea and such other things as found a ready market 





Double Island where the mission first lived 


in western lands, and the merchants at first had to do business on the 


island. After awhile one firm succeeded in renting an office in Swatow, 
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through the Chinese comprador, ‘he other firms followed along, as 
they could get offices, and after a few years the violent opposition 
subsided. It was five long miles back and forth between the island and 
Swatow, and the tides and winds were not always favorable. So they 
were ever watching for the tine when it would be safe to live in or near 


Swatow. 


Mr. and Mrs. Johnson with Mr. and Mrs. Sawtelle reached 
Hongkong December 24, 1857. Mr. Ashmore, whose visit to Swatow 
and subsequent illness have already been mentioned, sailed for America 
January, 1860, leaving to Mr. Johnson the carrying out of the order of 
the Board. This order, to the effect that the mission should move to 
Swatow, was sent in response to his report of the visit to Swatow, 
and was received by him in September, 1859. Early in the year 1860 
Mr. Johnson made the second preliminary visit to Swatow and looked 
the place over. As it was impossible at that time to live anywhere except 
on Double Island he rented a house there for six months, and made 
arrangements to bring his family and helpers to the home of the Tie 
chiu people. In this move were realized the hopes of the missionaries 
who had been working for the Tie chiu people in Siam and Hongkong 
for more than a quarter of acentury, and in the language of the Chinese, 


“The kingdom of God has been set up in Tie chiu.” 


Mr. Johnson returned to Hongkong, and in June, 1860, with his 
wife and four helpers caine up to Swatow and occupied the rented house. 
On May 21, while still in Hongkong but without special orders and the 
funds necessary, he wrote to the Rooms as follows: “Packing up and 
getting ready to move! What does this mean? You may well ask.” 
Two of the native helpers were on the Swatow field, and had been 
working temporarily with the English Presbyterians. ‘These helpers 


had been taken over by Mr. Johnson, and he felt it necessary that some 
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one be on the field to direct things. He goes on in that letter to say, “I 
-of course supposed I should be able to let the house here for sufficient 
‘to meet the expense of removal and rent at Swatow, etc., till we could 
learn the mind of the Executive Committee. I have been back here a 
“month or more without securing a suitable tenant. .This has embarrassed 
me. What should I do? Whereis the money to come from?” But he 
went on up to Swatow, and from there under date of July 14, 1860, 
he writes, “The very day we sent our last things out of the house, a 
‘tenant came desiring the house for six months, just the period for which 
I had taken the house at Swatow.” He afterwards bought a house 
from Bradley & Company. Mr. and Mrs. Sawtelle joined them in 
April, 1861, but with health quite gone they were obliged to leave for 
America after only five months, and did not return to the mission field. 
In the spring of 1863 Mr. and Mrs. Telford from Siam, arrived to join 
the mission, and Mr. and Mrs. Ashmore (née Miss Dunlevy) arrived 
in July of the same year. Mr. Ashmore had been ready to return in 
1861, but on account of the Civil War was detained at home. S. Wells 
Williams gave the Society $150 toward his return passage. They 
sailed from New York in March, via Cape of Good Hope, and had a 
most exciting voyage being chased, and in danger of capture, by the 
Confederates. However, they reached Double Island and lived with the 
Johnsons. In May, 1864; Mr. and Mrs. Telford left for home with 


loss of health, and later terminated their connection with mission work. 


Mention has been made of Mr. Burns of the English Presbyterian 
Mission. He was joined by Rev. George Smith and still later by Rev. 
H. L. Mackenzie, and by Dr. Gauld, who opened the medical work in 
Swatow. Mr. Burns with his pioneer spirit soon went on to new fields 
leaving the others to carry on the work at Swatow. These with our 


own two men represented the mission forces here for the next few 


years, In planning their work the two missions soon agreed that they 
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would not both occupy the same small village with a chapel, but that 
in large cities there would be room enough for both. This plan of 


work has been observed down to the present time. 


In 1864 Mr. Ashmore, looking forward into the future needs of 
the mission, bought a few acres, consisting of rocky hills with the 
valley between, from a Mr: Botifulr. As he was an American, there 
was no trouble about the deed and middleman. For this very rocky 
hill.and valley, with not a tree or bamboo to take away its bareness, he 
paid the suin of $800 Mexican, He had to take a good deal of chaffing 
from the people of the foreign community, who said that if he built 
there the houses would never stand against the typhoons. But with 
only a very limited ainouut of money to put into land and houses, he 
could not buy the expensive garden lands in the valieys, but was com- 
pelled to buy as hedid. His~buildings have stood the typhoons of 
sixty years and the bare hilltop has been transformed into a compound, 
of exceptional beauty and attractiveness. After buying the land “the 





The Chinese characters at the top of the page mean “‘A picture of a baptism at Kakec} ieh in 
winter time. The left hand part of the building in the background was the first 
house built on the Compound and was occupied by Mr. Ashmore, Sr., until he had 
built his own dwelling house. 1t was tunen used for class rooms. 
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want of funds arrests his planus and he awaits, as the executive com- 


mittee does, better rates of exchange.” 


Meanwhile he rented a “low squat house” in the back street of 
Kakchieh, and moved up from Double Island, The first building put 
on the new compound was in the valley just north of the present 
Woman’s School. It was the east end, the original part of the house 
which was demolished at the tine the woman’s school was built. The 
west part was added many years later when the building was used for 
the Theological class. It faced the baptismal pool. This tiny build- 


ing was Mr. and Mrs. Ashmore’s temporary home for soine time. 


Mr. Johnson expressed a desire to move up from Double Island 
and was given the choice of location for his house site. He chose the 
Middlemarch site, the place subsequently occupied by Dr. Partridge for 
many years. When Mr. Johnson left Double Island, he bought for 
temporary use a house in the back street of Kakchieh, where he lived 
while development went on in the compound. His house was the first 
permanent dwelling house built on the compound, The hillside was 
cut away leaving a sheer perpendicular bank of earth just to the west 
of it. All of the present garden was at that time still a part of the hill 
west of the seminary road as we now know it. The earth taken front 
the garden site has been used in the building of the many different 
houses and walls about the compound. ‘Teak in those days was cheap, 
and the shutters of the doors and windows were made of that now 
expensive wood. ‘Tle downstairs rooms were all provided with iron 
rods in the windows. When finished, the Johnsons moved in, with the 
girls’ school housed in the iron barred lower rooms. ‘They had been 
much crowded in the small house down in the back street. Of his 
removal from Double Island Mr, Johnson writes: “At our last com- 
munion season on Double Island, as I sat and looked upon the large 


company of believers the Lord had given to us from among this people,.. 


4 
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more than had been gathered into the church during all of its existence 
in Hongkong, I felt that we had abundant cause to thank God and take 
-courage. He had most manifestly set his seal of approval to our 
removal to Tie chiu. It was a cheering and delightful close to our 


work on Double Island and a pledge for the future.” 


At the close of the year Mr. and Mrs. Ashmore moved into 
their permanent house. The down-stairs room under the large south 
-end was used for achapel. ‘These two houses with the land cost $6,000 


Mexican, so the report says. 


The missionaries having moved to Kakchieh the buildings at Dou- 
ble Island were no longer needed and weresold. In the Treasurer’s report 
I find this 
item, “From 
{sale of pro- 
| perty at Swa- 
B\tow, $792.” 
Whether this 
@y| tepresents all 
@| that the pilot, 

, Mi.o,.Piets: 
dor f, gave 


for the pro- 





Dr. Ashmore'’s first permanent house in the Compound perty, there 


seems no way of knowing. ‘The senior missionary now on the field 
says he remembers hearing Dr. Ashmore say that the property was sold 
for very little. No one was left on thei land except the pilots, and those 
connected with the coming of steamers, and there was very little de~ 


imand for houses, 


CHAPTER IV 


PLANTING CHURCHES 


pAUL a prisoner of Christ Jesus and brother Timotheus, to our 
beloved fellow-worker Philemon, to our sister Apphia, to our 
fellow-soldier Atchippus, and to the church that meets in your house: 


grace and peace to you from God our Father and the Lord Jesus 


Christ. Philemon 1 :1-3. 


When we read this beautiful letter of Paul to Philemon, “ the 


church that meets in your house” strikes a very sympathetic chord in 
our hearts. 


In the history of our church here in this part of China, no 
small proportion of the two-hundred and two places for regular meet- 
ings, began with the church that met in some brother’s house. The 
history of the evening prayers, when perhaps one family began its 
Christian life, and then some other family who had discarded its idols 
joined the first, and the two families had daily prayers together, can 
never be written. These prayers from the hearts of the new believers, 
almost too ignorant to know how to pray, are all known to the Father 
who careth for all his children. It was such a comfort to them to 
meet together, to feel that there were others who understood their 
position, and to know that they were not alone, with nothing- but 
heathenism about them. What an encouragement it was when a new 
timid believer, not quite satisfied to wholly trust the Lord Jesus, came 
in to join them! The idols might still be on the idol shelf, but there 
were prayers for those new ones, and the Lord can and does answer 
prayer. The little room became too small for the believers. and lo! 
there was a small church which needed a chapel—And this is one way 


in which our work grew. 
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Soon after coming to Double Island Mr. Johnson organized a 
church. ‘The helpers he brought from Hongkong and a few others 
were all the Christians there at the time, and made up the church list. 
During the year a preaching station was opened at Tat-hau-po, a town 
of 30,000 and about six miles distant, the reason being that it was the 
home of two of the assistants, who had come up with them from 
Hongkong. Just here, at the beginning of our work on this field, let 
us note this fact, the first station opened was in a village where some 
believers lived. ‘This policy has run right along through the sixty 
years, and our work at any given place has prospered according to the 
faithfulness of the first believers. Their lives put a stamp upon the 
worth-while-ness of Christianity in the eyes of the Chinese around. 
Whatever we may think of the Chinese it is true that they can size up 
a person and distinguish the real from the sham; and our work has. 
prospered at the different stations in proportion to the genuineness of 
the making over. of the “old” man into the “new” of the first 


believers. 


We have not, with possibly a few exceptions, looked the field 
over and found a place aud said, ‘‘Go to, we will have a chapel here. 
It is a strategic place and ought to be occupied.” Instead we have 
been providentially led and gone into new places by following the 
light the Lord has put into the heart of some one living there who has 
invited us to enter. We have from the first worked “with” the 
Chinese, not just “for” them, and we think that a large part of our 


success has been the result of this policy. 


During the year Mr, Johnson was greatly eer by the visit 
of three aged brethren who had been baptized in Siam by Dr. Dean 
and Mr. Goddard, one twenty and the others stele years before. 
These men had been back in China about a dozen years, and lived in 


the Chung-lim Tang-leng part of the field north of Double Island. 
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‘They kept up services, taking turns at meeting in each other’s houses. 
Efforts to rent a suitable place for chapel services were violently 
opposed by the Chinese, who were determined to keep the Christians 
out. Likewise efforts to rent in Swatow were unsuccessful, and the 
regular preaching places were confined to Double Island and Tat-hau- 
po. The assistants at Tie chiu hu had rented an upper room large 
enough to receive one or two visitors ata time. But the opposition was 
so great they could not stay there long. T'wo were baptized at Double 


Island and a few more joined by letter. 


When Mr. and Mrs. Sawtelle left Hongkong the Mission pre- 
mises, chapels and everything were sold for $20,500 and the most of 
the money was deposited in the Oriental Bank in Hongkong. Later 
when Dr. Dean was passing through Hongkong he called together the 
Tie chiu Christians still there, borrowed the use of a chapel from an 
English Mission, and had services with them. He called in question 
the wisdom of selling everything, leaving not even a place for the 
Christians to meet together. They took on a new assistant, and the 
brethren proposed to mainly support him. ‘Thus’early was a begin- 


ning made in the matter of self-support. 


In 1862 nine converts were baptized, one a petty mandarin, and 


one a young man Chai-ki, both of whom afterwards became preachers. 


In the report for the year 1863, Mr. Jolinson says, ‘We have 
now to report seven baptized during the year. One of these from 
“‘Tangleng had two wives and caused the missionary a deal of anxious 
thought. A precedent is so easily established, and so hard to change, 
that in this they moved slowly, and waited a long time. At last 
the second wife was provided for, and the difficulties in the way of his 
being received removed. He was a man of more than ordinary ability 


aud influence in his native place, Six candidates were from Mrs. 
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Johnson’s school. They had for a year professed to love the Savior.’” 
The outstations reported are Hongkong, Tie chiu hu, where, as already 
noted, they had an upper ‘room rented for the helpers to live in, Tat 
hau po, Chung lim and Tang leng, where the men from Siam lived. 
Much work had been done in the two last named regions. At Tie 
chiu hu but little could be done, The brethren had visited the city a 
number of times, but the way to enter iu had not yet opened. Nothing 
could be done in Swatow, but opposition was dying down. Mr. 
Telford reported visiting all the members in is part of the field, and 
being cordially received into the homes of all. After Mr. Ashmore’s 
return to the field he reported the changes coming to China, in the 
following words: ‘Ah, it was all very well so long as these Christian 
teachers got ‘only a few simple minded, easily persuaded people to join 
their new doctrine,’ but it takes on quite a different aspect when they 
see some gray-haired aud studious idolater breaking up his idols, 
chopping them to pieces and then declaring in the midst of his own 
people, far away from a missionary settlement, that he means to. 
become a follower of Jesus, and when they see persons of standing and 
marked and conspicuous talent adorned with academic honors, who 


have nothing to gain and a vast deal to risk by becoming disciples.. 


“Such witnesses to the truth are being multiplied. A more 
robust and vigorous offspring is being welcomed to the bosom of the 
churches, By many of them the faculties of the new life are striking 
from the outset. They seem awake to the full consciousness of the 
change which has passed upon them, evince a readiness to accept any 
and all the vicissitudes it may bring upon them, ‘There are among them 
exhibitions of a spirit not unworthy a martyr age. Not a communion 
passes in which we have not present some who have come out of 
tribulation, in order to fill their places at the Lord’s table. All of then: 
have endured reproaches for Christ’s sake, some of thein the losing of 


worldly goods. Some of them have been in prison for a testimony, 
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and at least half the church could tell of blows and beatings and. 
stonings they have undergone because they would not refuse to worship’ 
Jesus.....In days gone by conversions have been isolated, one here 
another there, but with no effect upon those round about. But we 
discern one thing. The heathen whose perceptions in this matter 
have a wider field for exercise than our own, think these cases of 
conversion are assuming a contagious aspect, and even threaten to~ 


become epidemic.” 


During the year 1864 Dr. Dean and family on their way from: 
the United States to Bangkok visited Swatow, and Dr. Dean baptized 
six converts at Double Island. It was a great pleasure to him to see 
the work among the Tie chiu people in their homeland. His long 
mission life was spent for them in the dispersion, sometimes in Siain 
and sometimes at Hongkong, back and forth wherever the need seemed 


greater. 


One of the native assistants, A To, preferred to return to Hong- 
kong and work among his old friends and relatives there. ‘T'wo new 
men, Chai Ki and Hu Sin se, were taken on as assistants. It may be 
asked how these nen just out of heathenism could be used as preachers. 
In the first place, they had to be taught much before they could believe, 
and together with other believers, were constantly being taught the 
Bible truths. Very early in the life of the mmission, all the preachers 
and teachers, and any church members or inquirers, who could do so, 
came to the central station for a week of study. They met early in 
the morning, again in the forenoon, and twice more in the afternoon. 
Some of these meetings were prayer meetings with a short exposition 
of scripture, followed by many prayers, while others were more like a 
Bible class, and the scriptures were studied and explained. ‘The class 
absorbed what they could, and went out and gave it to others wherever 


they could find anyone to listen. At a later day as the mission grew 
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2 


larger it was found that six of these meetings a year were more than 
could be carried, and they were changed to quarterly gatherings, meet- 
ing in January, April, July and October, and were called the quarterly 
communions, After the theological class was regularly carried on 
these meetings continued, as it was necessary to help those who had 
never had the regular teaching in the class. The culmination of this 
week was on Sunday when baptism, preaching, receiving the hand of 


fellowship, and communion made the day a very full one. 


In the report for this year of 1864 we find the following about 
the changes that were coming so rapidly in the Tie chiu hu, the 
district city. “This city has hitherto borne a disagreeable reputation 
for hostility to foreigners and everything emanating from foreigners. 
It was here as you will remember that Mr. Burns was arrested a few 
years ago and sent, caged like a canary bird, overland to Canton, some 
two hundred miles distant. It was here also that A-Sun and A-Ee 
were imprisoned and beaten for the testimony of Jesus, as you have 
heard brother Johnson tell when in America. Nor had their rancor died 
away during the eight years that had elapsed since then, Only last 
year, and since my arrival, no less a personage than a British Consul 
was driven back in an attempt to reach the place, and that too while 
under charge of a special envoy of the Governor General of Canton 
sent to escort him. He was confronted by an angry populace who 
went so far as to roll down the great stones from a bridge under which 
they were passing, crushing in the boat and endangering the lives of 
those on board.” * Attempts had been made to rent a preaching place 
‘but all had come to iiaught, and the work was confined to a small 
upper roon: over a drug shop. But things were changing: ‘‘ Accord- 


ingly it was thought disirable to send forth the dove once more, to see 


__ * The British Consul was accredited to the District city, but the magistrate did not 
-wish to receive him there. He preferred to come down to Swatow and receive these 


consuls from foreign lands in the temporary place, in the small village of the port of 
-entry, Swatow. 
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af this time he would not return with the olive leaf in his mouth. A 
“To sinse was sent upon this special errand. He and his mission were 
anade the burden of many prayers. God prospered his way. Almost 
immediately he lit upon a suitable house and had no difficulty in 
shiring it for two years, with the privilege of immediate occupancy. 
‘Without delay he started religious services....Since then there has 
‘been a storm that threatened for a while to destroy everything but our 


-good brethren there did not quail. They stood nobly to their post and 
_all is quiet again.” 


Under date of November 6, 1865, Mr. Johnson writes of the 
communion season, when the week of meetings were held with the 
people who came from the different stations: ‘‘Yesterday was our 
cominunion season. ... Sixty-two beside ourselves sat down to the Lord’s 
table, thirty-four brethren and twenty-eight sisters. Of this number 
fifty had been baptized on Double Island. We have received into the 
church by baptism since the mission was removed to this place, sixty- 
one. ‘Truly have we reason to exclaim, ‘What hath God wrought.’ 
Serre Today has also been to us a day of much joy, especially has it 
‘been so to Mrs, Johuson. ‘Two of her pupils, members of the church, 
-were married this forenoon to young men, also Christians. These 
amake seven of her scholars Christians, married to Christian young 


nen,” 


Much of interest happened to the mission during the year 1866. 
“~he chapel at Tang leng was attacked and leveled to the ground. 
After the delays of diplomacy the mandarins compelled the guilty ones 
to refund, and a proclamation was posted prohibiting interference with 
‘the Christians, A larger building was secured in a better location and 


the brethren were able to use it. 


Ampo now appears on our horizon. The place was occupied 


4m December, 1865. ‘The location is a good one but the poor man 
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who rented it has been so persecuted he declares he cannot rent it- 
another year.” Fortunately as soon as they were compelled to give it 
up, they had another building ready to go into. Ampo has been very 
hostile to foreigners. One of the English Presbyterian missionaries: 
met with very rough treatment there. When the church had moved. 
into the new place, about sun down one evening, a large number of 
people came in, armed with sticks and knives, and demanded a 
contribution for the idol festival near at hand. The whole street was: 
assessed for this, and the Christians had to meet their share. The 
brethren said they could not help support heathen practices, but the: 
leaders, some in long gowns, insisted, and the Christians at last gave 
them the assessment under protest, and came out to tell the mis- 
sionaries. Mr. Ashmore in reporting this says, ‘‘ There is no cause for 
discouragement in such au outrage as this. It publishes the gospel to 
a surprising extent. The whole country around Ampo has heard of 
the new house of worship and the new religion. The brethren might 
have been mouths in giving as much puwblicity to their views on 
idolatry as was done two or three days after the matter was noised 


abroad and everywhere talked of.” 


Swatow was added to the number of regular outstations, with a 
hired house aud a helper stationed there. ‘The village was rapidly 
growing, and occupied about three times the space it did three vears- 
before. Large buildings were going up. From forty to seventy 
foreign ships were in the harbor at one time, and they represented a 


large amount of tonnage, and an extensive trade with other ports. 


During this year of 1865 Mr. Ashmore and Mr. Johnson begam 
holding Engtish services for the foreigners every Sunday afternoon,: 
taking charge of it turn about. Mr. Ashmore says, “It is a pleasure to 
observe that this was done in compliance with a publicly expressed 


desire on the part of the small foreign community we have around us- 
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, 


......This service is not without some good results. Whatever may 
be said of the Swatow side as yet, surely the Sabbath is being treated 
with more respect every month.” In connection. with this service a 
few years later seven foreiguers were reported among those baptized, 
one an American sea captain, two sailors from an English ship, and 
one a colored man, who had the reputation of being an eloquent 


preacher along the wharves of London. 


During the year 1867 a number of things of general interest 
took place. Urged by home influence, two of the stations, ‘Tang leng 
and Tie chiu hu, were set apart as independent churches. The work 
had been carried on under great difficulties aud with much persecution. 
Again and again had the Christians been called upon to endure revi- 
ling and stoning, and many attempts had been made to drive them out. 
They had been able to maintain their position and converts had been 
made. Just before the church at Tie chiu hn was set apart as an 
independent church, a foreign hong succeeded in renting a place and 
putting it in order for business purposes. The literati and influential 
men of the city led a mob. ‘They took possession of the building, and 
seized and maltreated the man who owned it. Their blood was up, so 
they came on to the chapel. They thought they might as well make 
a clean job of it and get rid of all the foreign influence in the city. 
They entered the chapel, drove out the chapel keeper, threw out a 
part of the furniture, and nailed up the door, This was the story 
which reached those here at Kakchieh on Saturday, but they went on 
with the organization of the eight members into a church, ordaining 
the helper, A Ee, as the. pastor, The church at Tang leng had 
twenty-eight members made up of people from ‘Tang leng, Chung lim 
and some small villages uear by, and from Ko tug.. The opposition 
here was bitter and long continued. As soon as a house was secured, 
the inob came, and leveled it to the ground, A-Sun was ordained to 


take charge of this band of believers. 
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Two young men from the Tang leng region were baptized the 
same day that the church was organized. ‘They both had endured no 
end of persecution from their own families, and had held back for 
more than a year. But they both came out to Kakchieh determined 
to publicly acknowledge the Savior. When the one from Tang leng 
threw away his idols, ‘his wife joined with him in morning and 
evening prayer. ‘This greatly exasperated his mother and the sister- 
in-law who made life so miserable for her that she made way with 


herself. 


The young man from Ko tug had endured much persecution 
from his mother, who would follow him to church and wring her 
hands in agony, reviling him for forsaking the gods of his fathers. At 
last he decided to come out for baptism, and secretly left home on 
Friday, arriving here on Saturday with his heart overflowing with joy. 
Soon after, a messenger came saying his young bride of only four 
months had strangled hexself. He was heartbroken but went on and 


followed Christ in baptism. 


It was a settled policy of the Society to give each of its workers 
a definite field of operation, for which he must be responsible. In 
accordance with this plan Mr. Johnson and Mr. Ashmore divided the 
field. Mr. Jolinson took the older stations, Tie chiu hu, Tang leng, 
Chung lim, Tat hau po, Kakchieh, and Double Island, and the 
assistants A Sun ordained and in charge of the Tang leng church, 
A Ee also ordained and over the church at the district city, To sinse, 
‘Pie pe, Chitug chi. hia, and Po Sanshia, Mr. Ashmore, following his 
preference, struck out into new fields, and gathered about hin a new 
class of helpers. He reported on the stations under his care, Swatow, 
Tie ie, Am po Kit ie. The year 1867 was the first time that Kit ie 
was reported as a station. In regard to this new station Mr. Ashmore 


reports: ‘This place has just been opened to us within the past two 
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or three months. It is the third city in the district and contains a 
population estimated by the Chinese at 209,000 although I am inclined 
to consider that too high. ‘The city is accessible by steamers, which 
occasionally are sent up by the English government for moral effect. 
It lies in the center of the sugar producing region, and is of course a 
tich and valuable part of the country. In addition to the above 
named four centers, an agent has begun negotiations for a house in 
Teng hai, a city said to contain 150,000.” The Teng-hai negotiations 
were not successful and Mr. Ashmore had to wait, until nearly the end 
of his life on the field, before that city was really occupied by us, and 


a regular service opened, by one of the later missionaries. 


For helpers he had Hu Sin se, Chang Lim and Kai Bun. [a 
his report for the year he mentioned the importance of owning a 
chapel in the rapidly growing port of Swatow. Reuts were very high, 
and the building he had, was unsuitable for his work. New comers, 
in these later years, are often troubled because they see open doors 
which they cannot enter, either from lack of funds or lack of men. 
This seems to have been an experience of all, from the early days 


even to the present time. 


The report goes on to say: ‘The Swatow chapel is opened 
every day in the week, and it is my rule, when not prevented by 
unforeseen circumstances, to spend a portion of each forenoon either 
there, or at some other place in the vicinity, where I can get hearers. 
to listen to the gospel. ‘This exercise is varied by frequent visits to 
the adjacent villages, in which I hope, by making repeated calls, to 
form acquaintances and find persons who will have their ears opened 


to attend to the things which are said.” 


Many years after, the writer remembers hearing Dr. Ashmore 
tell of some of his experiences in this daily preaching at Swatow. One 


day he started out to return home with his old and reliable boatman, 
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but a heavy fog settled down and after a time they could not tell whiclr 
way to go. Swatow has always been noted for its fine street restaurants 
with their savory fried ducks, chickens and other delectable things that 
smell so good to the Chinese. It was about noon, so every few 
moments the boatiau turned his face to all the four directions and 
sniffed. At last he said, “There is Swatow, I can smell it.” They 
turned their boat around and by keeping in» the opposite direction 


reached the shore for which they had started. 


During the summer of 1869 Mr. aud Mrs. Johnson whose 
health for some time had been giving way, went to America, and 
stopped in California. Mr. Johnson’s health improved, and he took 
charge of the church at Petaluma, where he had a successful pastorate. 
This ieft the whole Swatow field and work upon the shoulders of Mr. 
Ashmore. This brings forcibly to mind the necessity of better pre- 
paration of the native workers, and in his reports home during the 
year Mr. Ashmore emphasized this necessity and told of what he was 


doing to ineet the situation. 


This need of trained helpers was ever present with the mission- 
aries. But where could they be gotten ? It was impossible to wait for 
the education and training of a boy trom childhood to manhood, a 
iatter of sixteen or more years. The people were believing and were 
coming into the church. The missionaries could not keep up with the 
demand for training all these believers scattered here and there all over 
the field. They had doue what they could to prepare men to tell the 
gospel story, by having them come in for the week of study every two 
months. But more was to be made of this week of study as time went 
on. Of one such week Mr, Ashmore writes: “The week of study has 
been very satisfactory, I had to chide them sharply for not having 
more thoroughly mastered the previous lesson. Notwithstanding they 


did well I knew they could do better, and they have done. better. We 


» 
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“had ten of the class present the entire week, beginning with Tuesday. 
“The book of Exodus had been assigned to them to be studied during the 
:two months they were at the outstations. They had been over the 
- ground before, so that it was chiefly a review. But they were told they 
‘must come prepared to give an account of the contents of the forty 
-chapters continuously. Half of them did it straight along, naming the 
-chapter and then telling what was in it in a general way. We were 
-two whole forenoons heariug them, as each was required to go over the 


~whole ground. The others got through tolerably well.” 


Early in 1870 a vessel was wrecked on the shoal near Tang-O 
-and the lumber with which it was loaded drifted ashore and was 
-gathered up by the people near by. ‘The Christians of Tang-O got 
their wreckage along with the others. Then they came to Kakchieh 
_and told the missionary about it. They were told that they must 
deliver it over to the proper authorities. This they*did. The English 
Consul took up the matter and put it into the hands of the magistrate, 
-who had the lumber delivered up, and an assessment of money besides, 
because Chinese-like, he had to have something to line his pockets with. 
It was put into the hands of the leading men of the village, and they in 
turn must add to the assessment to pay themselves for their trouble. 
~The villagers, who were all very poor did not have the money, so a 
percentage of their next sugar crop was assessed. The Christian bre- 
thren said they would pay the first assessment, the one to the mandarin, 
but they refused to pay the second one to their own leading men. 
After consultation with the village elders, they agreed to put the 
amount of this assessment into a small chapel to meet in, and raised 
twenty dollars. ‘I‘his was added to, by the missionary and the Ameri-— 


can Consul, and a small chapel was built. 


At another station repeated warning had been given of trouble. 


At last it came. A mob came, just at dusk, led with gongs, and the 
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two old men at the chapel were hustled out, the furniture broken up, 
the roof broken in and the. house made uninhabitable. The brethrer 
caine to the missionary asking him to take the matter to the Consul. 
The missionary reports: ‘The case is undoubtedly one which it would 
be proper to take up under treaty stipulations, but I have been long 
convinced, and in other places have steadfastly acted in accordance 
with the conviction, that to seek this protection, except in some very 
extraordinary case, is a thing which, in missionary policy is not 
expedient.” Mr. Ashmore goes on to say, “I must speak of the 
continual solicitude we have for the church members that they should 
grow in grace and especially in spiritual-mindedness. I sometimes. 
wonder how it is that people at home get the idea that heathen con- 
verts are such models of perfection, Surely we do not say so, and if. 
we ever write in such a way as to lead them to infer it, we need to be 
exceedingly careful about the terms of our sentences.......I doubt 
if those who went out of Egypt had all the mud of the brick kilns: 
washed from their clothes before they started. Certain it is that the 
Chinese are slow to know the necessity of a thorough purgation; the 
former did not at once adapt their taste to the change of food from the 
leeks and onions to manna, and the latter to frequently show traces of 
the once fond remembrance of heathen garlic. The former ‘made a 
calf in those days’ because they had been accustomed to that: and the 
‘Chinese have to be constantly checked in their tendency to make 


a calf out of some venerable heathenish usage among themselves.” 


During the year 1870 forty were baptized, a large proportiom 
being old people. Seven died during the year, and three had to be 
excluded. One of the latter became involved in a lawsuit and wanted 
the church as a body to espouse his cause. The second became 
entangled in heathen-vices, for which at first he seemed to feel some 
contrition; but afterwards he began to justify his bad conduct, and 


declared his purpose to continue in it, and the church was compelled to- 
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cut him off. The third “had not much earth” and. when his- 
brother threatened to take away his inheritance, he deliberately 
renounced Christ, so he too was buried out of sight. ‘These three 
funerals have been sanctified to the church and have made others- 
more careful and thoughtful. This is the only alleviation of these 


sad cases.” 


Under the heading “Independent Mission Work by the Native 
Christians’ Mr. Ashmore goes on to report: ‘Sooner or later they 
must take this load upon them, and it is now time they should make 
a beginning. They are allowed to vote the appropriations from 
our own contributions here. «he man sent out, too, is of their 
own selection and his report is made to them and not to me. 
‘They can sustain; one person for the whole year; but for 
various reasons it has been thought better to send out their 
missionaries for only a few months at a time. T'wo persons have been 
employed at intervals, and at the next communion they will send out 
one or two more for brief periods. ... It is not merely good to the 
perishing, we hope for, from this movement. I shall be disappointed if 
a powerful reflex influence is not exerted upon the whole church and. 


especially upon the assistants.” 


About the thorough education of a native ministry he goes on 
to say, ‘On this subject I have written before and need not repeat at 
length. This subject is engaging the attention of the chief mission 
stations in China generally. A well trained ministry is, so far as 
human agency is concerned, the great want of the day. We make the 
Bible our text book, and from it we propose to teach the various 
branches of evangelistic, systematic, and pastoral theology. In the 
first, especially, they need a thorough induction, as that is more than 
the latter, the work for which they are designated. At present they 


are engaged in a rigid analysis of the various books of the Bible, 
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accompaiied with discussion, and with plans of sermous on selected 


portions of the ground passed over.” 


Mr. Ashmore was at this time alone on the field but hoping for 


reinforcements. 


In 1871 Mr. and Mrs. Johnson, who had been about two years in 
‘California, returned to Swatow, aud joined in the heavy work now so 


rapidly developing. 


In. Mr. Ashimore’s report for the year 1871 he says, ‘The 
theological class had held its regular assemblages once in two months, 
and in diligent study of the scripture has done nobly. . . . During the 
past as in former years, the development of inward growth has been a 
subject of unremitting solicitude. By this, more than by the simple 


increase of numbers is the real progress of the church to be gauged: 





Dr. Ashmore’s preachers and students, 


¥ 
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And yet, this is a point on which the formation of a just and wise 
estimate is difficult, and the conveyance of that estimate in terms fitted 
to convey to friends at home a correct impression is more difficult, and 
that in consequence of the different weight we attach to the same 
expressions. We say, that some satisfactory progress has been made; 
‘but you must consider that ‘progress’ does not mean the rapid and con- 
spicuous advance with which you associate the word. ‘There is much 
misunderstanding on this point. What is rapid with us would be slow 
with you. It must never be forgotten in what an abyss of moral 
corruption the nation is sunken. The converts are not transformed into 
the ‘spirits of just men made perfect’ by the preaching of one sermon. 
The law of growth does not operate in that way. The national 
character of the Chinese is sordid and mercenary, and selfish and 
extremely phlegmatic. They are slower than some other Asiatic 
nations to apprehend things which are spiritually discerned. And when 
they are converted, these characteristics of the old Chinese Adam furnish 
the weights and the easily besetting sins which retard their subsquent 
-growth in grace. Understand us to say on this point, therefore, that 
we think a substantial advance is visible from year to year. If not what 
we would like to see in its fullness and freeness, it is quite enough to 
encourage to effort and prayer, and our confidence is that where God 
has begun a good work in them, he will carry it on till the day of 


the Lord Jesus. 


“The subject of chapels has engrossed much of our attention 
during the past year. A fine structure has been commenced at Swatow, 
where it is very much needed, and as soon as that is completed we shall 
begin another at IKakchieh on our own mission premises, not only for 
weekly and daily use, but to meet an indispensable want of our 
communions, when we have a large assemblage and have no room in 


the compound that-will contain them.” 
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Kakchieh chapel fiont. 


For the year there were forty-one baptisms, one exclusion, three 
or four deaths, and $331 in contributions. The Woman’s Baptist 
Mission Society of the East report the support of one of the three or 


four Bible-women Mrs. Johnson had under her oversight, 


Mr. Johnson who, as we have already noted, returned early in 
the season of 1871, diced from a stroke of apoplexy October 21, 1872,. 
and the station was again left in the care of one man. Mr. Johnson 
had given about twenty-five years to mission work ; the first part to the 
mission in Hongkong, and since 1866 to Swatow. He had had two. 


furloughs home. 


We have given much time and space to these first twelve years. 
of the mission, They were the years when the two missionaries planted 
the seed, marked out the policy and plan of the work, and saw the 
church spreading over the district. Their hearts were cheered when 


new hearers came in, and were saddened when the babes in Christ 
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brought reproach upon the church. We have quoted largely from 
their reports and letters, because they were feeling their way along, as 
‘were other missions all over the land. They each had served an 
apprenticeship before coming to Swatow, and knew full well the value 


-of establishing right customs, for once established customs are hard to 


change. 


Having given the readers such an intimate insight into the 
‘working of the mission, we shall not have occasion, perhaps, to quote 
-so largely from subsequent reports, except when new work is started, or 


a new plan put into execution. 


During the twelve years, two hundred and forty-six persons have 
been baptized. 


CHAPTER V 


TRAINING THE CHURCHES 


URING the twelve years we have had under survey, we have seer 
]) the planting of the church in Tiechiu. Congregations of believers. 
have been gathered at Kakchieh, Tat hau po, Tie ie, Chung lim, Tang 
leng, Tie chiu hu, Kit ie) Swatow and Am po. The little bands of 
believers at Tie chiu hu and Tang leng have. been set apart as independ- 
ent churches. This proved to be too radical treatineut, and the little 
bands of believers were not able to function as independent churches, 
and had to fall back on the help of the mother church, and in practice 
had the same relations with her as before they were set apart as 
independent. To give men the gospel to their own individual 
salvation, is not the whole of the commission which Christ left with 
his disciples. . We are to teach them ‘‘ whatsoever I have commanded 
you.” Right here inthe history of mission work the Acts of the 
Apostles and the Epistles become to us a New Testament... What 


a comfort to us is this entreaty to the saints, ‘lie not one to another,” 


The Sin of 


ine when we have found that some of our saints have been doing that 


very thing, aud looking us straight in the eye as they did it, and that 
sometimes they have covenanted together, to tell the teacher a 
certain version, and all.stick to that version,—well, we must teach 


them that to lie and deceive is not Christ-like. 


Men may go to church in the morning, and attend to business in 
the afternoon; or they may turn the shop over to the son to carry 
on the business for that day, because he is not a believer. The 
head of the household can then have leisure to go to chapel service and 

pees the cook his rice there with others who have come too far to return home 


for the noon meal, and feel free to stay.and talk over all sorts of things 


46 
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, 


concerning the church and the world. It may bea little difficult to 
teach that saint, that letting the son keep the shop for him is not quite 
coming up to the measure of what Christ wauts of his followers. Aud 
so it runs through all the sins mentioned by Paul when writing to the 


churches he planted in the regions beyond. 


It makes a missionary wish that he could divide himself up, and 
be at every little church service every Sunday. But that cannot be, 
and here comes in the value of the bi-monthly week of Bible study 
already mentioned in the preceding chapter. This was an outstanding 
feature of the work of the mission, and is constantly spoken of in 
the letters home. Attended by all the preachers and the other 
mission helpers, both men and women, and by many of the church 
members, it brought the missionaries into frequent touch with those 
who regularly came, and gave opportunity to impart the Bible instruc- 
tion so much needed. Lessons of great practical value were also 
brought out in connections with the questions that came up and the 
varied experiences of these gatherings. For example on the occasion of 
which we go on to speak, the lesson was the book of Leviticus. Mr. 
Ashinore telling about if says that three of the preachers were examined 
on the whole book. They could name a chapter and tell all the impor- 
taut things in it and whether these things were in the first, middle or last 
part. Others did not do so well, while others were not worth listening to. 
He goes on to say, ‘‘We had a most interesting time discussing various 
subjects connected with the conteuts of the book. But alas, per 
contra, we had this discussion one day broken in upon by an angry 
dispute between two of them arising from an old root of bitterness 
which we hoped had been uprooted long ago. ‘The reader will wondet 
how it could have come in at such an hour. Nothing came about more 
naturally. We were discussing the sin of Nadab and Abihu, and the 
chief question was propounded-—-wherein consisted the great sin of 


using strange fire when burning incense. As our manner is, each was 


The Week 
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allowed and expected to give his opinion. Various opinions had been 
-given, and examined kindly. It was stated the fire must be taken 
from the altar where the sacrifice had been burned, and the meaning 
was that no supplication or prayer to God could ever be acceptable, 
which was not based upon the work of Christ. This being said the 
-discussion rambles off in a side direction, conversely; if, when we went 
forth to win men, we thought to move them by any other hopes and 
anotives than those clustered around the cross, we then, too, would be 


using strange fire. 


“Then came the trouble. One of them sitting in one end of 
the room took up the conversation and said, ‘yes, and there lay in his 
opinion, the real cause of the Tang leng difficulty.’ One or two 
persons had come into the church through a selfish hope of being 
helped in the time of trouble, for they had said that the assistant 
formerly there had promised to help them. They had walked by the 
light of a ‘strange fire.’ Instantly came a short angry denial from 
the other end of the room, from the person who considered himself 
teflected upon by the observation. ‘Then followed personal reflec- 
tions,—a shame to them both, and a grief to us all. It was a 
miserable triumph for a few moments. Alas for me, while never 
dreaming of such a thing I had unconsciously introduced a firebrand. 
And now these two brethren like Samson’s foxes had it between them, 
and were making sad havoc of my standing corn. We got them 
pacified after a while, and then came their shame and mortification. 
The difficulty of such long standing between them, was censured by 
the other assistants as well as by myself, and eventually we got them 
both to pledge themselves that they would not forget the claims of 


brotherly love again, but my peace was gone for the Cay Woe ae 


“If anyone is disposed to criticise let him remember that 


dheathenisin is responsible for such an unseemly exhibition, and not 
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Christianity. Christianity is working slowly but surely to extirpate 
the disposition which caused it. People do not always get rid of all 
the remains of a fever as readily as Peter’s wife’s mother did; and take 
this also into account, if a dispute of any kind had occurred a few 
‘years ago between them, before they became Christians, they would 
not have confessed to each other as they did that day. Weak as they 


are, we are not afraid of scrutiny. Once they would have made a 
blood feud of it.” 


Discipline in the church has always been a most difficult part 
of its training. The Chinese have been trained for untold generations 
that the family first, and the clan next, should hang together through 


thick or thin—deep water or shallow—and that is what they do. It 


seeins never to be a question with those who know about it, ‘how can. 


we make this person see his sin?” but, “how can we prevent others 
from seeing it?” The family, the village and the clan must stand 
together and shield him. And they will do it, and pay large assess- 
ments required by the officials rather than give up the guilty party. 
Now how can two or three believers from this clan, two or three froin 
another, and as many froin another, vote to exclude or even censure 


a member? 


The church at T'ang leng had given the missionary a deal of 
trouble, and at one time there was danger of a serious split in 
the church. Some of the members had banded together to split the 
church in order to get the backing of one faction, This was a serious 
offense aud one which needed to be sternly dealt with, in order that 
this church and all the little churches might learn that this was not 
the way Christians should act. It is at such times that the missionary 
‘begins to show white hairs if he has not already grown gray; and his 
nerve and physical powers have to give out a bit faster than the body 


can made good. The Tang leng situation was dealt with as follows: 


An Example 
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The missionary in charge says: “I had drawn up a severe letter to be 
sent to them. The brethren here, who cannot appreciate the impor— 
tance of a rigid discipline, begged me to soften its tone before sending. 
it. But the more I learned of the expectations of those engaged in the 
matter, the more I was convinced that nothing but the sharpest 
rebuke would keep them sound in the faith, and then only with the 
special blessing of God. Seeking to divide the church in order that 
they might compel attention and assistance to themselves personally,. 
was a grievous offence, needing to be dealt with, with such unyielding 
sternness that it would not be dreamed of as an available precedent. 
hereafter. But we concluded to wait until over another Sabbath, to 
see if there would be any sign of their repentance. It so happened 
that on that very Sabbath Ki che came in upon us, having come to 
Kakchieh to sojourn for a time. I rebuked her publicly before the 
whole church for her complicity in the secession, and charged her with 
being the instigator of the whole of it. She sought to justify herself, 
and then I rebuked her the more. She went away angry and obstinate, 
however, with no apparent sense of what she had done, save that it was- 
something which the teacher denounced. ‘Tidings of these things went 
back to Tang leng and also of what was in the coming letter, and an 
intimation was returned that they would again fill their places in the 
congregations, -....1.% They were true to their promise and the next 


Sunday they all went back. 


“As for Ki che, who remained over in this neighborhood, 
I concludec I should see nothing more of her after the censure I had 
pronounced upon her, especially as for two Sundays she did not come 
to church. But the medicine, disagreeable as it was to me to give, and 
to her to take, did some good after all. She held back till noon of the 
last Sunday, and then she broke down, and sent to ask if she might be 
allowed to come to communion. I, together with the brethren, sent 


her word if she would publicly confess her sin, she might do so. So. 
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she came in the afternoon, made confession, and it was cordially 
received by us all. So that difficulty was at last over with.” It is 
difficult to imagine what such a triumph as that meant to the little 


churches in their training for service. 


The question of the church’s taking up some active work for 
spreading the gospel had been under discussion for some time. It 
came to a head at one of the communion weeks and the church decided 
to send out two men and pay their salaries. Of course they wanted 
the missionary to choose the two men, decide how much should be 
voted for their salaries and where they should go. The missionary 
was not seeking to take on new work but to put it upon the church 


where it belonged. ‘They made their selection—not the best perhaps) 


but they were good men and no objection was made. ‘They voted 


the money from the church fund, and sent the men out to certain 
places. They were to report to the church at the next communion 
week, when they or others would be sent out again. The men at the 
money end of this venture learned some valuable lessons in this part of 
church administration and the church learned something of their 
obligation to pass on what they had received of the gospel. In the 
1873 Report there were eleven outstations, two of which were 


sustained by the native churches. 


In those earlier days a crazy woman was brought down to the 
woman’s house and prayers were asked for her recovery. By the 
blessing of God and by kind treatment she was restored to health. Of 
course this wonderful recovery was told all over our field, that God 
could not only save a person from sin but free him from insanity. One 
poor man who had not married thought he could now afford to do so. 
He reasoned: ‘The Lord is strong and able to cast out the evil 
spirits in these days as he did when he was in Galilee. ~I cau afford to 


marry for I’ll get. a crazy woman for a very few dollars. Ill marry 
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her and take her to Kakchieh and ask them to pray her well and then 


9 


V’ll have a wife for almost nothing.” He carried out this prograin so 
far as to bring her here and make his request, but the woman was not 
healed, and that man’s fearful experience with his crazy wife taught 
the church that there is a presumptuous sin, and that God does not 
hold himself under obligation, in such a case, to save a man a few 


dollars. 


When the Kueli sia station, a branch from the Kit ie church, was 
opened one of the prominent men gave the land for the chapel. After 
a while he ceased coming to church, and he and his wife had 
used improper language to each other. Hu sin se, the ordained pastor 
at Kit ie, in giving a report of his district at the week of meetings told 
of his experience. ‘The man had said he gave forty-five dollars for the 
land, but Hu sin se found out that he had paid only twelve or thirteen 
dollars: for it." He. told then: that. their sin” was the saimesas 
that of Ananias and Sapphira, and that they must confess their sin to 
the church and must also give into the treasury the difference between 
the cost of the land and what they said it cost; and they promised they 
would do this. Mr. Partridge in reporting this to the Magazine says, 
“It is encouraging to see the church members taking up these cases 


for discipline of their own accord.” 


It was a glad day when all the missionaries could sit back in 
their chairs and let a business meeting be carried on wholly by 
a native preacher, Of course he made mistakes, but there was help 
close at hand. ‘The best way of learning is to do the thing oneself. 
Men were trained who could carry on the confusing business meetings 
with dignity and success. They soon—so we seein a report of 1877— 
could question the candidates who applied for baptism. Formerly they 
wanted us to do all the questioning but now they could do it better 


than we ever could. “A Chinaman knows the back door, as well as 
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the front door, to a Chinaman’s heart, and:we are-often ainazed at some 
of the questions which possess the quality of a boomerang, and hit 
something quite out of sight around a corner.”” In one meeting it took 
about three hours to examine twelve candidates—an average of fifteen 
minutes to each candidate, Aud this after they had had a more private 


exainination by the preachers. 


From the beginning the members have been taught to pray and 
to. believe in prayer. The Chinese have a way of just asking for what 
they want, and there have been wonderful answers to their prayers. 
The missionaries had been praying, in the Wednesday evening mission 
prayer meetings, that more might accept Christianity than had done so 
in the past, aud they had asked the native church members to join in 


this. At four of the bi-monthly seasons during the year 1877, fifteen, 


eleven, twenty, and fifteen, sixty-one in all, had been baptized. The 


fifth communion season came at a time when the first crop of rice had 
been gathered, and the second was planted but was not far enough 
advauced to need attention, so the people had more leisure than at any 
other time of the year. Word had been received of applicants for 
baptism who were coming at the next communion, but the faith of the 
missionaries did not lead them even to hope for so many as actually 
caine. They began to come in on Tuesday with the preachers and 
Bible-women. ‘The program for the week’s meetings had to be modified 
in order to find time to examine the one hundred and four candidates 
who were asking for baptism. At 8:30 Sunday morning fifty-niue 
were baptized, thirty-eight men and twenty-one women, the youngest 
a lad of seventeen, and the oldest a woman 1 her eightieth year. At 
the morning service the house was packed, many sitting out on the 
verandas. In the afternoon one hundred and ninety sat down to the 
Lord’s Supper. One hundred and twenty baptisms during the year 
of 1877, and the year not yet finished. The church: had an example of 


what united prayer and effort could do. 
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In the year 1865 three of the Christians died and one of thenr 


was the man, Chai ki, who gave so much promise of usefulness. Of 


his death Mr. Ashmore says: 


“First of all, Chai ki was taken away. The manner of his 
death was to us painful in the extreme. He was helping us super- 
intend the work on the dwelling house in which I now live. While 
he was standing: near a piece of unfinished: wall, a beam which was 
leaning against it slipped, and one end fell square upon his head. He 
dropped to the ground senseless. The outcry of the workmen drew 
my attention. I was but a few feet from him at the time, indeed but a 
moment before I myself had been standing on the very spot where he 
stood when the blow came. Iran to him. He was small and slender 
of frame so I picked him up and carried him into the house. Restor- 
atives were instantly applied; the pulse improved a little for half an hour 
but then rapidly fell, and soon we could perceive it no longer. He had 
gone. Many and bitter were the tears we shed, for Chai ki was no 
common man for the Master’s work. The advantages of education 
he never had, but the entrance of God’s word had not only given him 
light, but had stimulated a thirst for knowledge of the things of God, 
and, taught by the spirit, he had become a champion for the truth, 
unsurpassed in effectiveness by any heathen convert I ever have known. 
Truly he was a burning and shining light, a man of restless ardor, of 
indomitable courage, and of faith in God which at times towered 


into the sublime, 


‘Another death was that of Tang pe an old man belonging to 
the Tang leng congregation. He had been ill a long time and had 
given directions that no heathen rites should be observed at his funeral, 
but he feared his sons and daughters-in-law would not heed bis wishes, 
so he told them that if they did observe the heathen practices he would 


return iu spirit, and smash the things, if the Lord would let him. 


° 
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After his death the family lit the candles and put a bucket of rice on 
his cofin, In the morning when they went in there was the rice 
-scattered on the floor, the hoops of the bucket broken and the bucket 
‘fallen to pieces. The family were so frightened they did not dare 
touch anything, and when the Christian brethren came, they begged 
‘them to take charge of everything and do as he had wanted, and make 


it such as would effectually pacify the departed spirit. 


Let us take note here that among our Christians a large pro- 
portion were old or middle-aged people, so that the church roll was 
kept down by the large number of deaths among the believers. The 
-old people are not gospel hardened as are the old unbelievers at home, 
who have heard and rejected all their lives. So when the gospel came 
to them it was a new teaching which they accepted. They knew by 
sad experience, of a long life of seeking for something to satisfy their 


souls’ longing, that this was different and could and did satisfy. 


It has seemed almost impossible to keep the sin of cupidity out 
-of the lives of our Christians, ‘The pastors of our little churches are 
particularly tempted in this way. Fromone of Mr. McKibben’s reports 


we find how he dealt with this sin: 


“Tt was the young preacher who disappointed us, making 
merchandise of the name of the church, using his position to levy 
“blackmail even on the heathen. Happily his sin found him out. 
When he got home the church there placed him under discipline 
appropriately severe, by which means, I am happy to say, he was 


brought to public confession and to pledges of restitution. 


“More recently another young man, a bright fellow, was found 
to be abusing his trust in a similar way and to a much greater extent. 
When the case was laid before the brethren they made a most search- 
ing inquiry, and no signs of repentance being elicited, lle was 


‘repudiated and excluded from the church by very emphatic action. 
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In yet another instance a helper had to be retired to private life for 


improper use of his position, here again the brethren being with us.” 


Perhaps no decision in the life of the church was more 
momentous than that of Dr. Ashmore and Dr. Partridge, when, after 
long deliberation they decided to waive the right granted by treaty, to 
appeal to the American Consul on behalf of the Chinese Christians, 
and instead to let all cases be settled by the Chinese officials, or by 
mutual agreement atnong the parties involved. The week of meetings 
had become a time when all the troubles over the whoie field, were 
brought and poured into the ears of the two missionaries. ‘Time 
planned for other things was consumed in hearing about these disputes- 
and outrages. The missionaries knew well enough that if the Chinese 
could shift the load off their own shoulders on to the foreigners, it 
would be a great thing to them, the Chinese. So the missionaries 
were never quite sure that the story told was absolutely the truth. 
They believed also that if the Christians had faith in God and would 


trust Him they could be left in God’s care, 


They told the preachers what they had been thinking about,. 
and why they had decided to take this stand. The preachers were 
rather quiet at first but when the whole question had been fully 
discussed they acquiesced, and went out to report to the churches. 
They must have presented the matter in a convincing way, for when 


they came to the next meetings not a case of trouble came with them. 


And thus the work went on month by month and year by year, 
Iine upon line, precept upon precept, with the uplift of the members of 
the church ever in mind. Examples by the hundred could be given 
of the constant care given to the church members to bring them up to- 


the stature which is in Christ Jesus. 


CHAPTER VI 


WORK FOR WOMEN 


N the planting of the churches the woman’s work had an important 
ii part, and contributed largely to whatever success has been attained. 
A number of stations, especially those in the Kityaug field, were 
opened as a direct result of the woman’s work. This phase of the 
work was, perhaps, nore marked in the earlier, than during these later 
years in which more stress has been put on developing the women 


members in right Christian living. 


For the carrying on of this work in the Tie chitu field from the 
beginning, seventeen women have been appointed by the Woman’s 
Societies. ‘This does not include doctors nor woman for school work. 
For further details about these workers, I refer the reader to the Roll. 


Call. 


While the mission was still on Double Island, one of the older 
pupils who had come with Mrs. Johnson from Hongkong worked for 
the women on the island. After the removal to the Kakchieh com- 
pound and before Miss Fielde’s arrival, the Magazine reported that 
there were four Bible-women, one of whom was supported by the 
Woman’s Society of the East. Just what these women did and where 
they worked is not very clear. No doubt they were doing what they 


could in those troublous early days. 


When Miss Fielde arrived in Swatow in February, 1873, she 
had her plans well in mind. She had visited Swatow on her way 
home from Siam and knew the conditions, and had a working knowl- 


edge of the language. 
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She found here a church membership of over two hundred witlr 
-which to begin her campaign. There were eleven stations scattered 
-over the field, with chapels, either built or rented, for the use of these 
-centers of work. On February, II, 1876, the third anniversary of her 


arrival in Swatow, Miss Fielde wrote as follows: 


‘As the foundations had first to be laid, I had to spend much: 
-time in building. I have built a small and substantial house for my 
-own home; a house for the training school for Bible-women, in which 
there are living and class rooms for twenty; two small houses for 
-country work, each about forty miles from here and which are now 
also used as chapels; and have mortgaged or rented houses at four 
-other stations. I send no Bible-woman to any place where I have not 


myself been, and with the locality and condition of which I am not 


-acquainted.” 


“There are one-hundred and fifty women connected with our 
-church and I have visited nearly all of them in their homes, and know 
‘their personal circumstances. Those who are of suitable age, and 
whose domestic relations are such that they can be absent without 
neglecting any home duty, I invite to come and learn to read for two 
months. If during the two months teaching she manifests the 
character and ability desirable in a Bible-woman, I invite her to stay 
_and read two months more, and I take her with me to some of the 
heathen villages and make practical experiment of her aptness in 
telling others what she knows of Christianity. By the end of four 
months I am sufficiently acquainted with her to judge whether it is 


advisable to spend more labor upon her.”’ 


Miss Fielde had prepared some sheet tracts among which were, 
“The True God” and “After Death.” With Dr. Ashmore’s help she 


made a colloquial version of a compendium of the four Gospels. 
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‘These were used in teaching the women, who were also taught the 
Old Testament Bible stories. One of the old women, in telling about 
Daniel in the Lion’s Den, gave a vivid picture, as she related how hie lay 
down to sleep, put his head on the lion and peacefully slept, while the 


lion kept him warm and did not hurt him, for God watched over him. 


It was not long before Miss Fielde had twenty women at work 
all over the field, and the number ef women coming into the church 
was larger than before. Some of the women who studied went back to 
their homes better versed in the Bible truths, and helped to bring in 
their neighbors. The school on the compound did not keep in 
session all the time. The women were sent out, and Miss Fielde in 
her touring visited them at their stations and kept a close watch on what 
they were doing. They all came in every two months for the week 
of study, bringing with them any new hearers who could leave home. 
It meant inore to those women to make the trip to the compound at 


Kakchieh than it does for many Americans to cross the Atlantic. 


Many of these old women might be the only believers in their 
own village and must needs walk for miles on their mutilated bound 
feet, with the 
aid of a four- 
foot pole to 
keep them 
from falling, 
to meet a few 
others of like 
belief at their 
country chap- 
els. Here “at 
Kakchieh they 
‘would find a 


-gteat crowd of 





One of Miss Fielde’s old Bible women still at work in the hospital. 
One of the first Bible women in the world, 
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people all believing in Christ as their personal savior, and all of 
them happy—crowded, of course they were, but what of that? They 
used the Woman’s School assembly room for sleeping, putting two 
benches together to serve as beds for some, while others slept on the 
floor. Thev thought heaven could not be cleaner and better than the 
women’s old dark school house with its small high barred windows. 
Such wonderful stories as they had to tell when they returned home! 
I do not believe that in those days it would have been possible to get 
women to come in to our present Woman’s School building with its 
wide hall and stairway and tall windows. The old building was just 
enough better than their own homes to make them think of heaven 
aud vet not so far away from what they knew that they, could not 


appreciate it. 


As the church grew, the amount of work grew. More chapels 
were opened all over tlre field and there was too much for one person to 
care for, so Miss Thompson was sent out. The original plan was for 
her to work the Chaochowfu field, from that station, when Mr. 
McKibben should secure a home there. But kept here in the com- 
pound, by circumstances over which she had no control, she taught in 
the woman’s school and went with Miss Fielde on some of her country 
, trips. She was one who could sit right down among the women and 
chat with them in a delightful chummy way that pleased them, 
wherever she went. When Miss Norwood camie, after she had studied 
the language awhile, the field was divided into three parts, each 
woman, Miss Fielde, Miss Thompson, and Miss Norwood, having the 
women of two counties to look after. The Chinese said there were 
6,000,000 people in the six counties. The numbers were so apalling 
that it seemed to one taking over sucli a work that there was almost no 
use to attempt such a big thing. Miss Thompson soon went with the 


McKibbens into the Hakka work. 
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Miss Norwood entered inost fully into the work, doing her full 
‘share both of country work and of teaching the women in the class, 
After Miss TFielde went home, she had the care of all the woman’s 
work in our dialect and, for a short time, of the girls’ boarding school 
besides, When her first furlough was due she went home, and when 
she returned it was as the wife of Dr. Lyall of the English Presbyterian 
Mission here, so we lost a most valued worker, Miss Fielde returning 


from furlough, again took up the work. 


The women who followed these pioneers carried on the work 


along the same lines, teaching the schocl and going into the country. 


While doing their country work, Miss Scott and Miss Dunwiddie 
tried to do something for the children and young girls. Bright picture 
cards with scripture verses on them lured in 
the children who went away with Bible 
verses a little prayer and -perhaps a hymn 
they had been taught. In the afternoon, 
visiting the women in their homes was the 
order of the day. That was always hard 
work, for the invitations came from all quar- 
ters and no place was ever very far away! 
The miles and imiles of traveling in this way 


will never appear in any report. But how 





the women who were called on did enjoy 


Off for a trip in mission houseboat. 


having them come! ‘This kind of work has 

been followed from the beginning to the present time. These weary 
workers often returned to the boat or chapel too tired -to eat or to say 
another word, nor with energy enough left to drive off the curious 
crowds who peeped ia to see them wash off the dust from their faces 
and hands. And only the memory of the glorified face of the old 
bedridden believer or wife who so seldom could get to the chapel could 


make it seem possible to keep on, 
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The work for the children developed into work for older girls,. 
then the women came in, and the station class was evolyed. The 
value of 
this station: 
class work 
has impres- 
sed itself 
upon the 
inissiona- 
ries. ‘The 
work has 


increased 





=e faster than 
A Station Class. The old woman in the center of first row 1s over 90 years old. : 
She was one of the first Bible women and is probably the oldest Bible woman living. the work- 


ers have, so that the ever-present question has been how we can meet 
the need, aud one answer has been these station classes for the women,. 
These have been conducted in different centers all over the field, both 


by the workers mentioned above and by others who have followed. 


After Miss Sollmau and Miss Traver were well into the work 
they divided it up in a new way. Instead of each one having a 
distinct field of outstations to look 
after, they divided the year, and 
each took her months of station 
work; then by exchanging work, 
one taught for a termn in the com- ' 
pound while the other went out. 
It goes without saying that with 


only fifty-two Sundays in the 





year, and twenty of these cut out 


One of the first Bible women still helping 
in a Womaun’s Bible Institute, 


on account of heat, committee 
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meetings, and conference, no one can reach one-hundred and sixty-nine 
chapels ina year. The station classes have helped, but they are not 
enough to meet the need. In the early history of our mission, when 
heathenism barred the way into the homes and seemed determined to 
keep Christianity out, we used to pray for open doors. We do not need 
to do that anymore. We can save our breath and thought, and con- 


centrate on the question of how can we enter the doors already open. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE OPENING OF INLAND RESIDENCE STATIONS 


‘ , Y HEN a building has its foundations laid and the superstructure 


half way up, ifit is an architectural unit, we know from these 


first stories something of what the whole building will be. 


We have given to the first half of our cycle rather minute study 
of methods and plans, and of the results attained. It will not be 
necessary to continue this year by year study of the laying of the 
bricks and the filling in of the mortar, but only bring to notice the 
more important things that have come into the structure, like the 
building in of a balcony, or the setting of a door or of an oriel window 


for needed light. 


We mention as important and striking movements and eveuts in 
the mission, during the second half of our cycle, the opening up of the 
Hakka field; the branching out of the inland workers in the Tie chiu 
field, with the establishinent of ew residence stations; the organization 
of the Mission Conference, with its various committees; the greater 
responsibility put upon the mission by the Home Board, in the carrying 
on of the work; the appropriations made in gross; the development of 
our school work; the demands made on us by the rapidly changing 
sentiment of the Chinese; the effort to get new workers to meet these 
demands; the building operations to house the missionaries and to 
provide for the increasing numbers of students in our schools; the 
development of the Sunday School work; the visits of our Secretaries; 
the visit of the Judson party; the organization of the China Baptist 
Publication Society in Canton—and, we must not forget it, the earth- 


quake of 1918. 
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In this chapter we shall briefly take up the opening of the 


“Inland Residence Stations in the Tie chiu department of the work. 


Ungkung, 1892 


In 1892 Dr. Carlin, who had been living in the Kakchieh 
-compound studying the language and making trips into the country, 
secured in the city of Ungkung, a large sugar establishment, regarded 
‘by the people as haunted, containing many rooms large and small. He 
nade some changes in this, and took his family there to live. Large 
numbers of Chinese came to see them, The place was on a well 
‘travelled road just outside one of the city gates, All the varied forms 
of mission activity were introduced, woman’s work, girls’ and boys’ 


schools, and country work, as well as a training class for men. 


As the time drew near for Dr, Carlin’s return home on furlough 
che asked for a man to take his work when he should go away. In 
answer to this call Mr. and Mrs. Groesbeck came out, and were 
designated to Ungkung to be associated with Dr. Carlin. They were 
left in charge of the field, when Dr. Carlin with his family went home 
.on furlough. ‘This was during the Boxer troubles. The Ungkung , 
region is always ready for a fight, and came in for it at this time. In 
sthis southern part of China it was the Triad Society that made the 
trouble. The Groesbecks were obliged to leave Ungkung, and the 
house was pulled down by the mob, things were carried off, and what 
were left were broken to pieces. ‘The library was a total loss. The 
officials subsequently restored the house, but a library and one’s per- 
sonal possessions, the things one has collected and had for years can 


never be replaced. 


On his return from furlough Dr. Carlin had a second term of 


service at Ungkung, and when he returned to the United States for the 
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The opening of Mr. Lewis’ foreign style house at Ungkung. 


last time, Mr. Lewis was sent there, and has had that field during the 
last fifteen years. Mr, Lewis spent his novitiate at Kityang when 
studying the language and had an opportunity to study mission work, 
before he was loaded down with responsiblity. After his removal to 
Ungkung, Mr. Kemp helped him for a short time in the oversight of 
his field, and they visited the outstations together. He has been wise 
in his leadership, and has carried his Chinese with him in all the 
advance mioves he has made, The churches have developed in all 


ways, especially in the matter of giving and of self-support. 


Chaochowfu, 1894 


The next station to become a residence station was Chaochowfu.. 
This was in 1894, about twenty years after the first attempts to get it: 
there. Chaochowfu is picturesquely situated on the right bank of the 
river Han. This river, after its almost straight course south through 


the hills, at this point divides and finds its way by many streams, 
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which meander through the delta, to the sea. It has an estimated » 
population of 400,000. Formerly it was the political and literary head 

of this department, 
but now the old 
government exami- 
nations are of the 
past, and the new 
officials of the Re- 
public live at Swa- 
tow. It has therefore 
lost its official im- 


portance. 





Mr. Kemp was 


designated to Chao. . The pagoda at Chaochowfu where the stream divides. 


chowfu and rented a shop to live in. Later he rented the “monkey 
den,” a house that the English Presbyterian Mission had used for a 
dwelling, before they bought ground outside the wall on the river 
front, and made their compound and located their hospital there. 
The Den got its name from the monkeys a former occupant had kept 
when he lived there. 


Chaochowfu has always been a very conservative place and 


yielded slowly to the gospel message. 


The old rented chapel was far from satisfactory, and when Mr. 
Kemp had secured a location on one of the principal streets, and built 
a preaching hall in 1901, he had in one year one-hundred applicants for 


baptism of whom twenty-two were received and baptized, 


Mr. Kemp succeeded in getting ground on. top of a low hill 


across the river, and on this hill top he built his residence. Later 
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a second house was built for Mr. Baker on the same hill top. 


They have a beautiful outlook up the river, and when the 
| wind favors, 
the stretch of 
river is almost 
hidden with the 
sails of the pic- 
turesque Hakka 
boats as they 
leave the city 
on their home- 
ward way. At 


the foot of the 





hill in front of 
Hakka boats with their sails spread. the houses, a 


pagoda stands on a point of land where the river divides. 


Mr. Kemp toiled for many years and saw meager results, Dr. 
Groesbeck took his turn in working tle field, when Mr. Kemp was 
away on furlough. Mr. Baker then caime and was associated with Mr, 
Kemp, and he too went home on furlough. And last, Mr. Kemp went 
home and suddenly died only a few days after he reached Mrs. Kemp, 
after a separation of several years. The place was left with two empty 
dwelling houses, as Mr. Baker’s return was delayed by the condition 


of his health. 


Mr. and Mrs. Hildreth who had been studying the language at 
Kakchieh were designated to Chaochowfu. ‘Then came the armies of 
the North and the South face to face at Chaochowfu. The merchants’ 
Guild made an appeal to the:imissionaries to mediate and save the city 


from bombardment. Mr. Hildreth and the English Presbyterian mis- 
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sionary were able to arrange peace terms, and save the city, and the 


people were very grateful. 


There had already been, throughout our field, a turning to 
western methods, of school work, but now the demand seemed like a 
flood, until we 
could not meet 
it. Chaochowfu 
as well as other 
places felt the 
change. The 
mission had for 
years wanted to 


get property ad- 





jacent * to- -our 
The first girls’ school, Chaochowfu. hapelfor seen 
purposes, Dr. Adkins had wanted it for hospital work, and now 
in 1918 it came on the market and was bought, and a girls’ 
school was opened in the old buildiigs, and is now overrun with 
scholars. When Mr. and Mrs. Baker returned in 1918 it did not seem 
possible to thei 
that such chan- 
ges could come 
so rapidly to that 
proud old con- 
servative city. 
In speaking of 
it, Mrs. Baker 
said, Shi? eas: 


Kem p ; Ww ho Chaochowfu Bridge showing shops clinging to sides of the piers, 





worked so hard, could only be here now to see the changes, and the 


opportunities we have to visit the women in their homes! 


\ 
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The Preaching Hall has been divided into a two-story building, 
the reinforced concrete floor binding together the earthquake shakeu 
walls and making the palais more secure. A -part of the building 
is used for the boys’ school, It is hoped that a new chapel may be 


built and all the old building used for the school. 


In connection with the city chapel work there is a boys’ 
day school fof primary and grammar grade with 245 pupils, and a 
“Sa _| girls’ day school 
ea : - ME of the same 
grade with 83 
pupils. Across 
the bridge at 
Kie-thau anoth- 
er day school for 
¢1tis. das ~32 


pupils. In the 





Looking along the Chaochowfu Bridge. schools at the 


several stations of the Chao-chow-fu field there are some 300 more 


boys. 
Kityang, 1896 


The next inland station to be made a foreign residence was 
Kityang in 1896. We began work in the city as early as 1868. The 
Kityang field, which includes the district as well as the city, had 
been better cultivated, perhaps, than any of our other fields. There 
were stations about Kityang that had been opened and worked for 
many years. Miss Fielde with her Bible-women had toured all along 
up and down the Kityang river. Dr. Ashmore, Sr. says, “The best 


portion of my life had been put into that Kityang work.” 
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The first of December, 1895, Dr. Bixby went to Kityang to live 
and took over from Dr. Scott the care of the hospital and the medical 


-work. 





Kityang Buildings 


Not long after Dr. Bixby went to Kityang Mr. and Mrs. Spei- 
-cher, who had arrived late in 1895 andhad begtn their language study 
at Kakehieh, went to Kityang to share with Dr. Bixby the only 


-dwelling house available at that time. 


The assignment of missionaries to an inland station for residence 
‘means a great impetus to the work centering at that place. New dwell-, 
‘ings were built; one for the missionary family and one for the single 
-women workers. A new and inuch larger chapel was called for, anda 
building for a boys’ school. ‘Then the hospital accommodations were 
outgrown and a large hospital was erected for women on ground adjoin- 
ing the old hospital. All this was at Kityang city. Througnout the 
-district new stations were opened, and a native missionary society was 
formed which carried the gospel message to the hitherto unworked 
‘Waichow district. Since its formation this society las done a large 
-and noteworthy work, planting about adozen churches, in the Waichow 
and adjoining districts, with comparatively little expense to the Home 
Board. ‘lhe reflex influence of stich work on those engaging init, who 


-can estimate! 
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When in 1905, after nearly teu years on the field, Mr. 
Speicher took. his first furlough, he left his field in the care of his- 


Peso with a provision for the Fs Se: of difficult questions: 
eee to one of the 


older missionaries, . 
This was the first 
experiment of the 
kind in our mis- 
sion, but it showed 
that the Chinese 
are able tocarry a 


large: measure of 





responsibility. 


Canal connecting the North and South branches of the river at Kityang. 


The boys’ boarding school building faces the river close by, a 
conspicuous object, which attracts the attention of the people as they 
travel back and forth on the steam launches. The school has developed’ 
into a junior academy, and last year had 14 boys of academy grade, with 
110 in the grammar school department. In the primary schools of the 
Kityang field there were 710 pupils in the boys’ schools and 69 in the 


girls’ schools. 


Chaoyanghsien, 1905 


This great city nine miles from Swatow became a missionary~ 
residence station in 1905. Mr. Groesbeck who .had- first. been at 
Ungkung remained on that field until Dr. Carlin’s return from. 


furlough, and soon after went on furlough himself, 


~~ 


On coming back to China he took charge of the Chaochowfu: 
field in Mr. Kemp’s absence, Then the Chaoyang field was made over 


to him and he built his home on the further side of the city, on the- 
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shore of Haimun bay, where the summer breezes reach them after 
crossing the waters of the bay. It is said to be the coolest place in or” 


near this-port. =~ 
ey 
The field had been a hard one to work and the péople- 
unresponsive. ‘Thousands from Chaoyang and the surrounding country 


emigrate to foreign countries every year. They go to Hongkong,. 





Old aud new chapels, Lhaoyang. 


Annam, Siam, Singapore, and to the islands of the sea to the south. 
Their experiences in foreign lands do not make them any more ready 


to receive the gospel. 


Through his boys’ school, Dr. Groesbe>k has in the recent years - 
come into touch with a different class of men who send their boys to- 
the mission school because it isa better school than their government 
schools, The officials and men of wealth have given liberally to help» 
put up the school building. The school has secured government 


recognition. This recognition may not be an unmixed blessing, but it- 
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4loes carry, with it a certain standing among the Chinese, and a boy 


-who gets his diploma from such a school can collect from the ancestral 





Faculty and students, Chaoyang, 


funds of the Clan the amount of the cost of his education. One man 
said to Dr. Groesbeck, “How we did hate you missionaries, but since 
amy boy went to your school we love you. If I had known you could 


make such men-of my sons, the older ones would have gone to your 


school, too. 


Not only in Chaoyang, but all over the field the spirit of the 
people seems changed. The churches are doing better work, and are 


taking on to themselves more of the responsibilities of church life. 


Swatow 


\ 


A few words should be added about the new developments at 
‘Swatow since Mr, Speicher came back from Canton, and took over the 


~work at Swatow city, together with a number of the stations that are 
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more easily accessible from Swatow. A large institutional church 


building of reinforced concrete is in process of erection, on the old 


chapel site. The plan includes school-rooms for both boys and girls, 


with other insti- 
tutional features, 
as well as the 
audience hall for 


evangelistic and 


general meetings. 


Day schools, and 
kindergarten, a 
night school and 
boy scout work 


are all being vig- 





The Swatow chapel after the fire, February, 1919. 
The ruins were not a part of the church. 


orously carried on, aud one of our young men Mr. Huang, who has 


spent eight years in America, and just recently returned to China, is 


one of Mr. Speicher’s staff of helpers. Another, a Mr. Tai who is a 





Swatow Kindergarten, Mrs. Speicher and Sai Sieh, the Kindergarten teacher. 


graduate of Shanghai Baptist College and has been teaching in our 


Academy the past year joins the staff during the present summer, 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE HAKKA WORK 
1882 


HE work for the Hakka people began, when a few, who lived 
near the border, and spoke both dialects, heard and believed and 


were baptised. Mr, and Mrs. McKibben and Miss Thompson were the 


*~first missionaries set apart for the Hakka work. Failing to get a foothold 


in any of the larger and more important cities among the Hakkas up- 
the Han river north of Chaochowfu, Mr. McKibben settled in the small 
village of Mung-keu-liang near the border liné beyond Kityang, the 
home of the few Christians mentioned above. Here he built a small 
dwelling and removed there with his family and Miss Thompson. He 
went home on furlough in 1884, and in the year following Miss. 


Thompson left for home. 


Opening of Kaying, 1890 


It was in 18g9 that Kaying was opened as the ma‘n station for-° 
the Hakka work. Mr. Campbell had been on the field three years, and. 
had travelled far and near, going over all the Hakka field that would 
naturally be worked in 
connection with the 
South China Mission. 
At last he settled on 
Kayitg as being the 


best place for the 





central station. While 


Compound at Kaying 


not a. large city, it is: 


the political and literary center of this part of the Hakka region.. 


THE HAKKA WORK -* iP 


After no end of trouble and disappointments, he succeeded in renting 
a shop, and took his family there to live for part of the year. The 
shop was cold in winter and hot in summer, so the family came 
down to Kakchieh for the hot weather, often occupying the Wingate 


house on the bund. 


Miss Campbell joined her brother, and later Mr. and Mrs, 
Whitman and Miss Ostrom came. History repeats itself, and a number 
of the recruits have come to the Hakka work only to turn around and 
return to the homeland. 
Mr. Bradt lies buried in 
the cemetery here ~ at 
Kakchieh. The Roll Call 
will give the names and 
time of service of each one. 


It was a great disappoint- 





ment that Dr. Bailey and 


One of the mission residence at Kaying 


Dr. Grant remained so 
short a time. Medical work might have helped’much in breaking 


down the prejudice of the people. 


The Kaying people are much like our Chaochowfu people, self-. 
satisfied, contented with what they have 
and hostile to innovation. So for many 
years little could be done to win 
them to the gospel. It has been a 
long, hard and tedious siege, but there 
was a break when Mr, Campbell  suc- 
ceeded in getting land for dwelling houses 


some distance from the city. Here they 





First Girls’ School, Kayitig built two dwelling houses and some years 
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later a house for the girls’and woman’s school work. The girls’ 


school work is now in charge of Miss Louise Campbell who came to 


Girls’ School 1919, Kaying. 





the home of her childhood, and 
with her aunt, Mrs. Whitman, 
is carrying on the work~-begun 


by her mother many years ago. 


_Another Missionary’s daughter, 


Miss Anna Foster, has completed 
her language study and is just 
ready to take her share in the 


work. 


In-19¢4. Mr. and Mrs. Giffin 
joined the mission and went to 
Kaying. Mr. Giffin has developed 
the school work until now they 


have an academy with 160 pupils. 


Mrs. Giffin has helped in lookiug after the health of the scholars, 


giving to them, and others who came to her, the simple remedies 


which would prevent serious chronic eye troubles, and giving quinine 


and such other remedies as every mother must learn to give, when a 


doctor is not right at hand, 


Plans are now in hand for. buying land at a place about halfway 


between the present compound and the city, as a site for the boys’ 


school group, including necessary residences; those in charge may 


then live near the schools, 


matter of land purchiase., 


A beginning has already beeu made in the 


~ 


During the last few years the work has been prosperous and a 


considerable nuinber have been baptized. 


THE HAKKA WORK ~~ 7S 


The Opening of Hopo, £907 


When in 1906 Mr. and Mrs. Adams came to the mission, they 
lived at first at Kaying. In 1907 the mission transferred the residence: 
sation of the 
lower part of 
the Hakka field 
from Mung-keu- 
hang to Hopo 
which was a far 
better center for 
work, and well 


within the 





territory of the 

Five christians who began attending Chapel 40 years ago at 
Mung-keu-liang. Aggregating 200 years, Hakka people. 
Mr. and Mrs, Adaims were permanently located here. The people have 
been much more ready to receive the gospel than in the older parts of 
the field. A remarkable experience, quite new 10 our mission, is the 
offer, from the Chinese, of pledges to the amount of $4,000 Mexican, 


for building a hospital, provided we will only send a doctor, This offer 





Building the Fanny Doane Girls’ School at Hopo. 
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has been open a number of years, but until now we have not been able to 


furnish the doctor, This coming autuinn however Dr. Newman, upon 





School girls hulling rice to safe expense, 


his return to China, will go to Hopo, 
and open medical work there, and build 
the hospital. They will then have 
a fine equipment for their work. With 
a new girls’ school, just put up, 
containing rooms for Miss Senn (the 
American educated Chinese young 
lady who has charge of the school), 
a recently built boys’ school, the church 


chapel, Mr. Adams’ house, and another 


house yet to be built for the physician, they will be able to point with 


pride to the plant for which they have waited so long. 


Mrs. Adams has worked under great discouragenients, with 


no proper place for girls’ aud woman’s work, but she has kept 


right on, without the straw, and made some pretty good bricks 


an spite of the limitations. 





Girl’s and Woman’s School, Hopo. 
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Changning, 1942 


This station was opened in a city where previously we had had 
ao work, It was at a time when the Board could not maintain its old 
‘stations, to the point of efficiency, in either men or equipment, and had 
declined to open any new work. The offer of the Hopo people to build 
a hospital, provided the Society would send a physician had been laid 
on the table, because of the inability of the Board to meet its part of 


the responsibility of such a development at Hopo. 


Mr. and Mrs. Bousfield had both seen service in the Hast China 
Mission. When they returned to China in 1910, they were sent to the 


South China field, 


A house was needed for the Bousfields. It would cost no more 
to rent or build at Changning than at any other place; so, with the 
understanding that it was to bea self-supporting station, the conference 


‘voted to grant Mr. Bousfield’s earnest request to go there to live. 


In April Mr. Bousfield went to Changuing, and rented and put 
in order, a large Chinese house, and the family moved there the first of 


May, I912. 


From the 1915 Report we quote the following: ‘The movement 
promises to be distinctly Chinese, and to develop very largely without 
financial help from the mission. Thirteen educated men, some of them 
holding degrees, are planning to fit themselves for Christian service, 
either as preachers or physicians. No foreign money is asked for church 
-or school buildings, or for the maintenance of Chinese workers. A 
Committee of the South China Reference Committee recommend the 
development of this movement, and the appointinent of a second mis- 


sionary to have general charge of educational work.” 


From the Report for 1914 we quote: ‘They have received ten 


or more, who were not only of the ruling and leading families of 
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Changning, but are themselves leaders. ‘These people are not wealthy, 
nor are they .poor, and they have a long honorable family history, of 
which they have a right to be proud. ‘The boys of the family go to the 
capital of the province, and to Japan, to study. They know all that is 


going on in the country, and read much of modern literature.” 


Of the meat work which Mr. Bousfield was able to do, he 
reports: “Our medical work has grown and been woiiderfully blessed 
of God. Most of our people have been reached through it. It is 
wholly self-supporting, and is carried on at no cost to the mission. We 
calculate to charge each one what the medicine actually costs. In a 
few cases the patients are too poor to pay, but very few, and these are 


more than made up for by those who insist on paying more than is 
asked.” 


Here was an opportunity to try out the question of self-support, 
with intelligent leaders right at hand, and enough wealth to make the 
whole effort there a success. Distant from Kaying four days journey 
by chair, and isolated from older stations where development had been 
carried ont ou other lines, it was an ideal place to start in on uew lines: 
of policy. It seems to some of us, at least, that the station should be 
allowed to develop along the lines upon which the mission consented 
to open it. What a proud day it would be if we could say to other 
bands of Christian Chinese when pressing them for self-support, ‘“Chang- 


ning did it, aud you can, too, if you try hard enough.” 


When Mr. and Mrs. Bousfield went home a few years ago, he 
entered the Medical School at Harvard and is studying for his M. D. 
degree. He expects to return at the end of 1920. In the meantime 
his medical work is carried on by Miss Withers, while the general 
work is under Mr. Burket. It will be of interest to many to know that 
Mrs. Burket is another daughter of Mr. Campbell, who has come back 


to the land of her childhood. 


CHAPTER IX. 


EVANGELISTIC WORK 


WV “ISSION work takes different forms, and is frequently classed as 

evangelistic, educational and medical. For coiuvenience sake we 
shall follow this classification, and devote some of the following pages to 
each of these three forms. In different missions, and in the same mission, 
at different times, there often is a variation in the emphasis laid on one 
form or another. For example, in the early years of the South China 
Mission, no medical work at all was done, and the educational work, 
largely by the force of circumstances, but partly also from the policy 
of the Board and the convictions of the missionaries, was restricted in 


its character and scope. 


The mission has always stood strongly for the direct work of 
evangelization, for the proclaiming to the people of the way of salvation 
through Christ. ‘The quotation, in an earlier chapter, from the instruc- 
tions, of the Secretary, shows unmistakably the attitude of the Board at 
that time, and-the brief narrative of the foregoing pages makes it plain 
that the work of the mission was carried on along that line. The 
leading of individuals to a personal acceptance of Jesus Christ, as 
Saviour and Lord, is recognized as fundamental, the work of supreme 
importance. In a very real sense, the ultimate aim cf all our work, 
whatever outward form it may take, has always been and still is 


evangelistic. 


_ We have already seen that in the early days, preaching in 
Swatow and in the villages, formed a large part of the work of the 
missionary. As churches multiplied, the visits of the missionary to 


these churches would largely be of the nature of evangelizing toucs. 
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The membership of nearly every one of our churches, in the early 
days, as still at the present time, would include people from a number 
of different villages, often half a dozen or more. The visit of the 
missionary, man or woman, to the homes of these church members, gave 


great opportunities for sowing the gospel seed in many different places. 


The Tie-chiu field is favored in the fact that its numerous 
waterways make communication by water an easy matter. Quite 
early in the history of the mission, houseboats were built, with which 
the missionaries could reach hundreds of towns and villages, and the 
earliest stations were naturally along the lines of these waterways, and 
usually not far from a navigable stream. The houseboat proved a 
splendid adjunct to evangelizing work, in the days when, as yet, there 
were no steam launches to take one rapidly back and forth. While at 
times slow, especially when wind and tide were adverse, the houseboat 
had the great advantage of providing the missionary a moveable place 
to live in, clean and quiet and comfortable, where he could have a 


good rest after a strentious day out among the villages. 


At one time the mission had, in addition to the dhouseboats for 
the missionaries, two other boats on a Chinese pattern, for the 


preachers, and these boats used to go out in pairs, a houseboat with a 





House! oat for country work. 
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missionary, and one of the other boats with half a dozen preachers, who 
with the help of one regular boatman employed to go with them, would 
navigate their own craft. This party would take a section of country, 
and visit and preach in every town and village large or small. The 
coming to a village of half a dozen strangers, in the dress of teachers, 
and accompanied by a foreigner, was something quite new in their 
experience, and was of itself quite enough to attract attention. Many 


of the villages visited had never seen a foreigner in their streets before. 





The cabin in the houseboat, where Mr. Ashmore Jr, spent five months one year. It is about 
12 feet long by 8 feet wide, and has a tiny toilet room on one side the passage where one 
enters and a little pantry on the other. 


The visitors were sure of an audience, sometimes small; but often run- 
ning up toa hundred or more. They were attracted by curiosity, to be 
sure, but it gave au opportunity for speaking the gospel message, and 
it served as an advertisement of the fact that Christianity had come to 


China. Weeks and months in a year were spent in this way. Orie 
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missionary spent five months in a single year out among the villages 
in this kind of work, and in the course of a number of years had visited 


well on to a thousand villages. 


In recent years, with the growth of the work, and the demand 
for trained men for various forms of service, a larger emphasis has been 
laid on education, as the means for obtaining the trained workers, but 
it is still felt that the evangelistic work must be kept well to the front, 
and the mission plans to have some men whose main work shall be to 


train, direct and lead in the evangelistic work of the churches. 


Mr. Lewis did admirable work in holding special meetings with 
the churches, in other fields besides his own, and he had been marked 
for this service; also Mr. McGlashan, who for a brief time had done 
some very successful work. It has been a great disappointment that, 
on account of health conditions in their families, both of these imen, 
first Mr. McGlashan and then Mr. Lewis were compelled to leave the 
field. But the ideal is with the mission, and will not be lost sight of. 


We hope before long to see it realized. 


CHAPTER X. 


EDUCATIONAL WORK 
Section I. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


HE deep tap root of our Theological Seminary goes down to the 
a3 beginnings of our work here, and even to the time before the 
move to Swatow. While the mission was still in Hongkong a class 
was started to train men in the Tie chiu department of the work 
there. While reports give the fact that such a class was begun, 


nothing is said as to how long it was kept up. 


After the move to Swatow and after a few believers had come 
‘into the church these believers were trained in Christian doctrine. 
They were all the material the missionaries had to work with. When 
a man could for a time lay aside his own occupation, he would be sent 
out to tell to others what the missionaries had taught him. In 1867, 
from amoug these men a few were selected and formed what we might 
perhaps regard as the first real class for Bible study. ‘They were for- 
tunate in having the Bible to study, although it was only in the 
classical style. When they went out to the heathen, the message they yy 
had was what God in his sacred book says, what God wants men to do, 
and what God wants them not to do. It was a positive direct teaching 
from God to the heathen. There was no trouble about trying 
-to harmonize this teacher’s theories about the Bible with the Bible 
itself, or that man’s teaching about the atonement. They were rooted 
and grounded in the teaching of the Pentateuch and knew about the 
atonement, and how the types and shadows of that teaching were 
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fulfilled in the New Testament. They could give the substance of the 
different chapters of the books of the Pentateuch, and understood from 
Leviticus the teaching in Hebrews. The trained uiemories of some of 
them were put to good use in memorizing entire epistles of the New 
Testament. A man whio, for example, had the epistle to the Romans 
on his tongue’s end had no small start in a preparation for proclaiming 


the gospel message. 


Is it any wonder that people heard and believed and came into 
the church in such numbers that it was ever a race between the needs 
of our little bands of believers and the supply of men to shepherd 


them ! 


The class did not at first meet continuously, but only bimonthly, 
for a week of teaching and examination on work that had been assigned 
them for study during the two months when they were to be out on the 
field. There were many who came in to this class with no expectation 
of becoming paid preachers in mission employ. It was one way to give 
to the laymen of the church a better knowledge of what Christianity 
really is and what it means in the everyday life of the church 


member. 


This class was kept up during all the early years, the one, or at 
most, two missionaries at the station giving as much time to it as 
could be spared from the other work. As suitable books were — 
published in Chinese they were introduced into the curriculum. But 
the main textbook was the Bible, and our early preachers who had its 
teachings at their tongue’s end were always ready with a quotation to- 
prove their point. These men were trained to meet the heathen and’ 
their objections, and there was no hesitation about their statements. 
They were rooted and grounded in the types and shadows of the Law, 
and they believed without question in the fulfillment of those types in 


the New Testament. 


/ 
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In the early days the emphasis was laid, and naturally so, on the 


training of evangelists, men furnished with a message to the heathen. 


A few fundamental truths, clearly apprehended and firmly held consti- 
tuted the essential preparation for workers of this kind. Butas converts 
have multiplied and the number of churches has increased, the need of 


pastoral oversight, the training of believers, has become more insistent, 


and a longer and fuller course of theological training has become 


necessary. We have in this respect had the same experience as other 
5 Pp 


missions in China. 


Another important factor has been the very great change that 
in recent years has taken place in the Chinese people at large, the 
more receptive attitude of their minds, the widening of their outlook 


with reference to all things western, the acknowledgment, tacit if not 


-openly avowed, that China might profit from her contact with the 


West, and that not only in matters of trade but also in the realm of 


ideas, This change has been very largely the result of the mission 


-work done by ourselves and others throughout the years. We are now 


able to reach classes in the community who were not accessible a 


dozen years ago, but to work effectively among them there is a call for 


*_a higher grade of preparation for mission workers. 


In the past our students have in large part come from the field 


-and the work shop, in many cases converted after reaching maturity 


and with but little education to start with. What they got had to be 


-what we could give them after they came to us. The course of study 


had to be adapted and its range was necessarily limited to a few funda~ 


-~mental truths. 


With the advancing demand and with better material available, 


both in the matter of students and of textbooks, the grade has been 


‘raised and the time cf the course lengthened to cover four years. We 
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hope for and anticipate further advancing of the grade in years to come. 
At the present we can not attempt, with a faculty of only four men, to 
-do as advanced work as is done in schools with a much larger teaching 
staff. For this more advanced work we are sending some of our more 


promising men to the larger schools, 


Dr. Ashimore, Sr. was, during all his missionary career, engaged 
in the work of training men for the Christian ministry. To his deep 
insight into Bible truth our early preachers owed their thorough 
grounding in Bible teaching. Other missionaries associated with him, 
some of whom are still carrying on the work have been Dr. Partridge, 
Mr. McKibben, Win. Ashmore, jr., Dr. Foster and Mr. Waters. 


At first all the instruction was given by the missionaries though 
a certain amount of coaching, all the more needed because of the 
inherent difficulties of the written language with its complicated 
symbols, was given by a Chinese teacher. In the later years Chinese 
teachers have been associated with the missionaries as regular members 
of the faculty and have shown themselves capable of doing excellent 
work. One of our present staff took a course at the Nanking School 


of Theology. 


Originally the School was housed in the heart of the compound at 
Kakchieh, but the accommodations were inadequate to meet our grow- 
ing needs. Some sixteem years ago, the Ashmores after long effort, 
finally succeeded in purchasing a large tract of hillside on the south 
side of the old compound, and immediately adjoining it, and there 
erected the large three-story building which serves as both Administra- 
tion building and dormitory. High, airy, commodious, commanding a 
magnificent view of the harbor and city of Swatow and of the plains 
and the mountains thirty miles beyond, it enjoys a location that few 


schools in China or elsewhere can boast. ‘The building has come to be 
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a favorite place for the holding of summer institutes for. preachers aud 
teachers. The building was begun while Dr. Ashmore, to whom the 


mission owes it, was still on the field, but was completed and dedicated 





The Theolcgical Seminary Faculty and Students. The graduating 
Class of Six are standing just behind the faculty. 


in 1907 after he had returned for the last time to the United States. 
The Board appropriately named the school after one who through all 
the years had done so much and had given so generously to make it 


what it is—The Ashmore Theological Seminary. 


It is worthy of mention that one of the Chinese members of 
the Seminary Faculty, Mr. Chen Fu-heng, has taken a deep interest 
in the new system of phonetic writing of the Clinese language, 
already worked out for the Mandarin dialect, and has adapted it to the 
Swatow dialect, using the same symbols as the Mandarin, where the 


sounds in the two dialects are the same, aud finding other suitable 
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‘symbols where the s unds differ. The Mandarin is written with the 
use of 39 symbols of which 29 are available for the Swatow dialect. 
‘The total number required for the Swatow is 44. Mr. Chen has a primer 
or first lessons ready for the printer, and had in ‘mind the preparation of 
other books in this new era alphabet. His work will make it possible 
for our people to get into line with the strong effort now making, in the 
China for Christ Moveinent, to have all Christians able to read by the 


end of the year 1921, 


Section II 
WOMAN'S BIBLE TRAINING SCHOOL 


This school was opened in 1873 by Miss A. M. Fielde. It was 
the first school of its kind in all 
Chita, if not “in the’ werld. The 
Baptist. T'rainiug School of Chicago, 
organized under the Woman’s Baptist 
Home Mission Society in 1881, claims 
to be the first school ever organized 
to train women for Christian work, 


but the school here antedates that by 





eight vears, 


Woman’s Bible Training Schccl. 


In its early history it did not continue in session, as now, for 
nine months of the year. ‘The women came in to school for two or 
four months at a time and were then sent out to practice what they 
had learned. As there was only one foreigner to do the teaclting, 
when she took the women into the country, the school had a vacation 
for the time being, or rather, it had field practice instead of classroom 


work. Dr. Ashmore gave very substantial aid in the teaching, and 
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sometimes the women would come into his theological class and learir 


what they could in that way. 


After the pioneer work- 
ers had gone, Mrs. Foster for 
a time had charge of the wo- 
man’s work and the Woman’s 
School. She was barred from 
doing much country work by 


her home cares, but when it 





was possible the school was 


kept going a part of the year. The back or north side of the Woman's School. 


Miss Scott reported for 1894: ‘‘The woman’s class has beeir 
in operation twenty years. It may be interesting to some to know a: 
few of the facts since the opening. T'wo-hundred and twelve women. 
have received instruction. Of this number, 175 have been baptized; 
53 have served as Bible-women and three others have been employed 
as teachers in mission work,” At that time the school was kept open 


nine months in the year. This could not be maintained ail the time. 





Earning their way in the Woman's School. Left to right embroidering, 
weaving beads, making tassels, making bead bags, crocheting. 
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It had to be closed a part of the year to give the workers opportunity 
to do the country work. Miss Scott had spent 103 days with the 
Bible-women visiting with them in 129 villages. ‘These statistics do- 
not mean very much to one who is skimming through this book, do 
they? Just stop a moment, you who are reading, and think what this 
means. Remember that we live south of the Tropic of Cancer in the 
torrid zone. ‘These statistics could be put down with almost anybody's 
name who is doing that kind of work, going back to the opening of 


the mission and coming down to the present time. 


When we look over this great field with hundreds of woien 
church members and then realize that the recent going on furlough of 
Miss Traver leaves but a single worker to carry the burden of school 
and country work, we may be tempted to question whether we have 
had a fair deal from the Board. If we feel that way, it will do us good 
to read over the list of names in the Roll Call, and we shall feel more 


kindly about the Board. 


‘To some of us who have stressed the storms and heat of more 
than forty years, and have witnessed the succession of new comers as 
they arrived fresh from home, and then watched them go down the hil! 
with the Chinese lined up on the pier to see them embark for home,— 
shall I say it?—it sometimes seems as if our hearts had become callous- 
ed by the constant experience, and that whether anyone came or did 
not come, the outcome of the struggle would be about the same in the 


eud. But—never say die; and we are very much alive yet. 


The Woman’s School has now a four-year course. The Bible is 
the center around which all the teaching circles. For graduates of 
this or other grammar grade schools an extra year of special Bible study 
and a three-year kindergarten course are provided. Packed into these 
years we find much of practical every day use to the home mothers of 


China, Some of the courses offered are: Daughters in the Home;. 
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The Mother in the Home; Hygiene; First Aid ; Sunday School Normal 
Work; Practice Teaching; Studies in Personal Work; Practical Work; 
Nature Study; Story Telling; Care and Feeding of Children; Child 


“Study ; Social Service; Sociology ; Domestic Science ; Instrumental and 


Vocal Music. 


There are five teachers 
who give full time and three 


who give part time to this work. 


From the four-year course 
there have been forty-seven 
graduates. Some of these are 
Bible-women; others are day 
school teachers. One was sent 
out witk fear and trembling on 
her part, to teach station 
classes and she has succeeded 


in doing it well. 





Miss Sollman with some of the girls who have . gn 
been away to School, Two at the left have From 1 723) when the 
been to Canton to take work in the art 
ye a oe school was first opened, to 1404, 


tall one hopes to take F . 
a college course a period of thirty-one years, 


there have been 335 pupils with an average age of 4o years. 
They were all Christians when taken into the school and nearly all 
were bound footed. Their tuition and 


rice were furnished free. 


From 1904 to 1920, a _ period 
of sixteen years, there have been 531 


pupils averaging 2614 years of age.. 





All have natural feet. Board and 


The Kindergarten, Kakchieu. 


tuition are $40 a year for those who can afford it; to those who can 


not pay so much, $30 a year. 
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A mother may bring one child four years old or over. A day 
“nursery is provided for the small children, while the older ones may go 
to the kindergarten. Each year there are some non-Christians who 


-come to the school. 


The new three-story Woman’s School building stands in the 
center of our old compound. It is light, airy and very well arranged 
ftom ther work, -On 
account of the hills and 
trees and bamboos, it is 
difficult to get a view of 
it that will give one en 
idea of the quiet dignity 


-of the building. 





Women at play getting their exercise 


Section IIIT 


BOYS’ SCHOOL. ACADEMY AT KAKCHIEH 


The boy’s school mentioned as having been opened on Double 
Island by Mrs. Johnson must have been discontinued when the 
‘mission moved to Kakchieh, for none are reported until, in 1874, 
the congregation in Swatow took the matter up and opened a 
school in the chapel. They got about a dozen names of boys who 
would come, and a few inore joined later. The church members found 
and engaged a young man, recently baptized, and by profession a 
‘teacher, and became responsible for all the expenses, receiving only ten 
-dollars from the missionary to help out on salary. We have now been 
fourteen years on the field. It might seem as if we ought to have 
had boys’ schools before this. We must not, however, forget that there 


Ahave been only two men ata time on the field and much of the time 
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only one, for, when one went home, the other was left alone. In the 
early years there was no station where schools could be opened. At all- 
the stations the very few believers were scattered in almost as many 
villages as there were members. ‘There was nothing to make a school’ 
out of, unless heathen boys were gathered in, and a heathen teacher 
was engaged to teach them and the missionary paid all the expevses, as- 
the Board did not open and pay for this kind of schools, There were 
in these early days no textbooks except the Chinese Classics and the 
classical translation of parts of the Bible. It may be easy to wonder 
why things were not done differently. But without the care of schools- 
the labors of the pioneers who laid the foundations of our mission were 
strenuous and never-ending. As one reads the reports and realizes: 
how many days they spent in the country, the number of villages: 
they visited, and how much time was taken to train the church members 
themselves in Bible truths, one is amazed that any one could live 
through so much, and this, too, year in and year out, with no vacations, 
until Old Father Time had ticked off ten and twelve years of such 


continuous work. 


At a_ business meeting connected with the communion week of 
November, 1874, one of the native preachers, Hu sin-se, was moderator 
and took up the matter of scliools for the children, both boys and girls, 
of the native church members. He urged upon the church members 
their own responsibility for teaching their childreu. Dr. Ashmore and 
Mr. Partridge, as well as Mrs. Partridge and Miss Fielde, were there, 
and it must have been a source of great joy to sit aside and let a native 


preacher take the lead in this, 


Mrs. Johnson had left the mission and Mrs, Partridge had agaim 
opened the school for girls, but Hu sin-se wanted the church to take a 
hand in school work and assume at least a part of the responsibility of 


carrying it on, and he wanted not only a girls’ school but a boys’ school. 
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as well. This movement from the church itself was the hopeful sign 
in this. ‘There were sixty-four dollars available in the treasury of the 
church and this was divided equally for the salaries of the teachers for 
_ the new boys’ school and the girls’ school. Tan Hong Ngian, one of 
our Christians and a teacher by profession, was ‘chosen and the boys’ 
school was to be opened as soon as possible under the general care of 
Miss Fielde. ‘The first student to enter was Chien sui, the son of the 
teacher. In February 1876, there were fourteen boys in the school. 
Public examinations were held every two months conducted by three of 


the native preachers. 


During the year 1876, Mr. Partridge put up a building for the 
boys’ school, 91 feet long by 28 feet wide and one story high, having 
accommodations for twenty pupils, at a cost of $600 Mex. A second 


story was put on this building in 1887 at a cost of $592.29. 


At the October 1880 communion, Miss Fielde gave over the care 
of the school to Mr. Will Ashmore who had been here only about eight 
months. In the general directions to the pupils, they were told that if 
at any time they wanted to see Mr. Ashmore they could take the path 
leading up the hill from their building, and that by going on the path 
behind Dr. Ashmore’s house, they could reach the house where Mr. 
Ashmore lived. Mrs. Ashmore was there to see her husband receive 
his first investiture of mission work and the scene is still a vivid one 


in her memory. 


They soon began the study of geography, at first using outline 
maps of the countries. As there was no book on physiology available, 
Mr. Ashmore prepared a series of lessons iu this subject, and each boy 


had to make his own copy. 


For the year 1885 Mr. Ashmore reports: ‘A competent and 


faithful teacher in charge makes my own oversight of the school a 
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pleasant and easy task. Nearly all the teaching has been done by this 
teacher and an assistant, my part being confined to the preparation of a 
few elementary lessons in chemistry, with the mecessary experiments, 
and to the general oversight. With the new year, pupils are to pay a 
semi-annual fee, which is adjusted according to their means. This will 
increase our resources, and is, at the same time, a step towards putting 
the burden of supporting the school on the shoulders of the parents. 
These fees have ranged from two to four dollars, and aggregate $32. In 
1887 the fees were raised from two to eight dollars aud ainounted to $65. 
During the last quarterly meeting of 1885 the preachers and teachers 
gave much time to considering plans for establishing country schools, 


and making courses of study which would cover at least seven years.” 


As the church grew in membership and the chapels had drawn 
around them a larger number of believers near at hand, it was possible 
to open more country schools. The boarding school in the compound 
largely furnished the supply of teachers, and it was difficult in those 
early days to keep the boys in school long enough to take the seven- 
year course of study, because of the pressure brought to bear upon 
them from the inland congregations which wanted teachers for 
their schools, The growth of the church has been so fast that it 
has always been a difficult problem to get the mass of converts trained, 

and enough men who could keep up the Sunday services at all 
the stations, so these young teachers were often used as. Sunday 
preachers, as well as day school teachers—not an ideal arrangement, 


but the best the church members and the missionary could do. 


As time passed more books were translated by the different 
missionaries all over China, who were confronted bythe same problems 
as ourseives. ‘Those put into. Wen-li were available. for use here, 
and were added to our course of study as they came out, and so 


the course was extended. 
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Mr. Capen came out to the mission in the fall of r1go4. 
He came as a general missionary, but after seeing the need of 
more trained men he was willing, when the mission asked him 
to do so, to take charge of the school work and give his time 
and thought to developing it into a real academy, where students 
could be prepared for college. We had the large church membership 
and a promiscuous lot.of young men who had taken all they could get 
here, and had been otit teaching or preaching, and who were longing 
for a better training. The school had been under the financial 
care of the Woman’s Society of the East, but not long after Mr. 
Capen took charge it was transferred to the Missionary Union. The 
old school building costing, with the added story, about $1,200 was 
quite inadequate for the work. But as a mission we have always 
done the work whether we had the “facilities for doing it” or not. We 
get there somehow. When the Theological Class went over to their 
new building on their own grounds, the vacated building was used for 
the boys’ school. ‘The primary and grammar schoo!s had increased in 
numbers during the years just before and after Mr. Capen took charge, 
and filled up everything, even the building first built for the girls’ 
school work. Some of the old students, most of whom had been 
out teaching, wanted to take the further course and came in and joined 
the school again. The first class, numbering four, graduated from the 
Academy in June, r91zr. The British Consul, Mr. Tours, and: the 
American Consul, Mr. Williams, were present in their official capacity 


and each delivered an address. 


When Mr. Capen took up the boys’ school work he reported as 


follows: 


“Paul made it his aim to preach the gospel where Christ was 
not already nained, that he might not build upon another man’s founda- 


tion. And I must confess that many times in my life I have longed 
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for like missionary opportunities. But today I rejoice in my work 
here, not in spite of the foundation other men have laid, but emphati- 
cally because of their foundation. I came out here a year ago with my 
heart set upon preaching in unreached villages to untaught heathen. I 
find that there are thousands of such villages here, to be sure, yet the 
fact is, I also find that the labors of faithful missionaries these years 
past have been so blest that scores of. villages ‘already have their loyal: 
groups of believers called to be co-workers with God. God has led me 
to see very clearly that the hope of China lies not so much in the 
hundreds of strong men of faith who must yet be sent from our shores, 
as it does in the consecrated lives of these Chinese Christians them- 
selves. Through them the untold multitudes ‘must hear the gospel. 
And now as never before is our time to help them to take China for 


Christ: 


“The slow progress of a raw missionary’s first year with the 
language tries his patience. However, it is a blessing, at this early 
stage in his career, when he ought to keep still, that he cannot speak. 
He is forced to take time, step by step, to arrive at suitable mission 
policies. Thus I have come to more mature ambitions. I have faced 
the fact that we have not pastors enough to supply even the present 
needs of the churches. Again our supply of teachers for the village 
Christian schools falls far short even of the present demand. Yet it 
is through pastors and teachers that we must work. Therefore now I 
make it my ambition to win and fit our boys for these life-callings. My 
fellow missionaries and the Executive Committee have allowed me to 
make this ambition peculiarly my own, by putting under my charge 
the academy here, and the duty of giving thoughtful attention to the 


best plans for our village schools throughout the entire field. 


“Tn Octobcr I tuok over the management of the academy. We 


have about seventy boys and young men. In my school council, which 
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‘T hold with the teachers every Monday evening, my task is much more 
easy than others have had to undertake because in China today an 
eagerness to change from old ways to the new is in the air. The 
-government schools are using all the Western methods they can lay 
their hands cn. So my five teachers are anxious to try any plans that 
may promise to benefit the school. Only a few days ago they handed 
‘me a long, careful statement of a proposed curriculum, not only for the 
academy but also for village schools, whieh had taken them a week of 
-evenings to elaborate. We propose to make our Kakchieh school here 
-as neatly as possible a model school. When the boys trained under 
the best teachers with the best methods go to inland schools, they will 
‘bring them up to the same standard. This year we simply could not 
bring ourselves to refuse over twenty boys the opportunity of studying 
to fit themselves to become workers. But to take them we had to 
overflow into the old building of the compound which some time ago 
was condemned to be pulled down. Next year we expect the numbers 
will increase largely and we must not be obliged to refuse those who 
otherwise have no opportunity to prepare for the all-important positions 


which are waiting to be filled.” 


Mr. Page was sent to the mission for work in the Seminary, but 
the needs of the boys’ school appealed to him and he was assigned to 
that work. These two men, Mr. Capen and Mr. Page, worked hard 
with few “facilities” to help them, but they have done a fine work. Dr. 
Ashinore, Sr., always ready to help wherever he could, appealed to a 
friend in Dayton, Ohio, to give the money for the first academy build- 
ing, and he responded with $6,000 gold. With this the first building of 
the academy was built over on a hillside opposite the Seminary Hill, 
on land that we had succeeded in getting from the Chinese not long 
before. ‘This was at a tinie when a gold dollar brought more than two 


Mexican dollars. 


‘oshoy SurjjoMp Arvurwtas Mow pue ‘Arvurwas ‘K10z1ur10q MaN ‘Curopeoy 
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Some of our students wanted to take advanced work when they 
had finished here, As much of the college work is done in English, 
more English had to be given here. A Ssliort-term man, Mr. N. H. 
Carinan, came out to meet this need, and when his three years were 
over went home for further theological training and a special normal 
course, that he might be 1eady for the preparation of better teachers for 
our country schools.. He is now back again bringing with him Mrs. 
Carman, our Dr. Mildred Scott who was at home on furlough. When 
he went home, Mr. Frank Foster came out to teach English in the 
academy. He was here for three years of school work, barring a short 
time during the summer and fall of 1g18 when he was in Siberia for 


Y. M. C. A. war work. 


The lot bought of Mr. Wingate has been sold and the proceeds, 
$30,000, have gone into one‘dormitory for the boys. The cost of this 
one building is 
more than the 
Missionary Socie- 
ty had previously 
put into our en- 
tire plant here. 
This may sound 
incredible, but 


remember that 





most of our buuld- New Dormitory, North or Bayside. 
ings have been put up by members of the mission or by some personal 


friends. ‘The days of $600 buildings have passed and will never return. 


The Academy has forty-four alumni. Of these, twenty-one have 
gone away for further study. Three have graduated from the Shanghai 
College; one from the Nanking College; and one from Foochow Medical 


College, who is successfully carrying on alone’ the medical work at 
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Chaoyang. One has graduated from the Soochow Medical school. 
“Twenty-three of the graduates are teaching and three of them are also 
preaching. Fourteen have taken post graduate: work, one is doing 
i. M, C. A. work, three have entered business, two are doctors, and 
one has died. Four are now taking medical courses. All these alumni 


except four, or perhaps now only three, are Christians. Others who 





Academy boys enlarging a-grotto in a picturesque mass of rocks near one end 
of their Athletic field. The enlarged room, to be the Class Tea Room. 


did not take or finish the acadeiny course have taken medical courses. 
One of these took the Peking medical course, and when he had just 
finished, volunteered to help in the work for pneumonic plague there 
in the north, took the disease and died. Another, a graduate of the 
Soochow Medical School, has 
established himself as an up-to- 
date physician in a town in Dr. 
Groesbeck’s field. 


We have had for many 


years a pretty well defined school 





policy. This was made official at Tree planting, Swatow Baptist Academy. 
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the Conference held at Kaying in 1905. ‘This policy includes, for 
foundation school work, a primary school connected with every chapel 
throughout our field, an advanced middle school at each inland station 
where a foreigner has his home; for advanced work, academies, one 
for the Tie chiu field and one for the Hakka field, This same plan is 


to be carried out for the girls’ school work as far and as fast as possible 


Academy at Kaying 





Frist Graduating Class, Kaying Academy. 


The Academy at Kaying has had a phenomenal growth. 
Shortly after Mr. and Mrs. Giffin came to the field in 1904, a boys’ 
school was organized. There was no building for it, but the school 
went on, In 1912 the school reported 20 pupils. During these later 
years it has been housed in an old building near the chapel. It has 
been crowded and uncomfortable, but the boys knew where they could 
get good training, and they have come for it, and put up with the 
discomforts. The mission was virtually compelled to start an academy 


-grade, for the boys were there, ready and anxious. to take the advanced 
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course. ‘I’o start an academy without a proper building, or the funds 
with which to carry it on was a big proposition, but Mr. Giffin 
was encouraged by his fellow missionaries, and the reserve fund came 
to his help, and the beginning was made and the result has amply 
justified the course take. The school has an enviable reptttation in 
the city, and its first class, which graduated it 1918, numbered tweuty- 
five boys. Of these four went to Shanghai Baptist College for further 
study, one went to the Yale Medical School at Changsha, one to Japan, 


and six are teaching in the school of the mission. 


The Academy will before long be provided with a proper home. 
At a point about half way between the old compound and the city, land 
is being bought sufficient for a generous plant, the various buildings 
needed for a school of that grade, and residences for the missionaries 


and the Chinese teachers connected with it, 


The statistics up to date, June 1920 give: 


Academy. pupises.. <semehiet See 160 
Eigher Primary punilsa = = aes eeeee 125 
Lower ‘Pranary pupils, » 22648 2 eee 165 

Obalg. i o9: epee 1 eee 450 


Section IV 


THE ABIGAIL HART SCOTT MEMORIAL SCHOOL, KAKCHIEH 


When Mr. and Mrs. Johnson were still working in Hongkong 
in the year 1851, sixty nine years ago, Mrs. Johnson opened a girls” 
school in the lower story of her dwelling house. ‘The first pupil was , 
a Hakka girl from a family living in Hongkong. - While in school 
she became a Christian. Tater she mas married to a heathen but 


always kept her faith in God. The second girl to enter was A Tiam, 





‘rhe faculty of the Abigail Hart Scott Girls’ Boarding School. Some teach only one 
or two hours a week, while others teach all the time. 





The Girls’ School building. 
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a child eight years old, from Iam-tsau, here on our own field. She 
was an unwelcome daughter and had been given to Mr. Lechler, a 
missionary who was working in the Iam-tsau region, who brought 
her to Hongkong, When she was eighteen years old her father came 
and took her home and married her to a heathen, Another girl was 
A Hi whose family drifted to Hongkong, the father going on to 
California, The mother heard of the school and brought her daughter 
to study, no doubt. influenced by the fact that she would have one less 
child tosupport. She was the brightest girl in school, and could learn 
anything. Chuan Sin-se-nie still living in Penang, and A Sui Che still 
living in Kakchieh, were pupils in this school. These two were from 
Christian families, and have proved to be very useful women in our 
mission, ‘The teacher of this school was a heathen, and his salary was 


eight dollars a month, 


When the mission 
moved to Double Is- 
land, the school was 
kept up, The new 
teacher, Chuan Sin- 
se was a Christian 
‘young man. A girl 
who had studied in 


Hongkong helped in 





Chuan Sin-se. the teaching. Chuan Sin-se-nie, 78 years old, 


When the move was made to Kakchieh the school came too, as 
a matter of course, and was continued in the house at Kakchieh, 
where the Johnsons lived while building their home on the com- 
pound. When this house was finished, the school occupied the lower 


story. 
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Mrs. Johnson thought Chuan Sin-se needed a wife, so she sent 
to one of the Christian families in’ Hongkong whose daughter had 
been in her school there, inviting the daughter to come to Swatow 


and visit her. She came, and Chuan Sin-se found the wife he needed. 


Some of us can remember A Khue Che, the efficient helper in the 
Woman’s School, and afterwards in the hospital, and A Ka Che, mother 


of Hui Pi Che. These two wonien were also in Mrs. Johnson’s school. 


A short time after Mr. Johnson’s death, Mrs. Johnson removed 
to Tang-O with the school, but the next year she left the mission and 


the school was closed. 


Mrs. Henrietta Partridge opened the school again in the autumn 
of 1874. There was now a church constituency to help in carrying 
on a school under different rules. At first everything had been done 
for the girls. The food was furnished and a cook prepared it. ‘Their 
clothes were also furnished and a laundress kept them clean, and the 
girls had no responsibility except to get their lessons, In the new 
school Mrs. Partridge allowed $1.30 a month for the board of each girl, 
but they had to do the cooking, cleaning and washing, as well as keep- 
ing the whole place in order. This was the first step, even though a 


short one, towards self-support. 


The Woman’s Society of the East made an appropriation of 
$150 for carrying on the school and $400 for a school building. While 
this was being built, the school lived in the Koi-tiu-lau, a small 
building in the valley, the first one built on the compound. Mr. 
Partridge put up the school building, and here the school found its first 
real home. It consisted of a school room and dining room, with two 
dormitories above. A one-story bath room and storeroom, with a 
covered open kitchen, were at the back. A few years later a second 
story was built over this. But this house could accommodate only 


thirty-two and was soon outgrown, so plans were made for a larger 
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building. After consulting with others, Mrs. Ashmore, who had charge 
of the school at the time, asked the Society: for the modest sum of 
$1000 gold, promising to furnish an additional $600 Mexican received 
from the sale of drawn work, the making of which she had introduced 
among our church members. ‘This was a business venture of her own, 
and the work on every piece was paid for at its full value. ‘The school 
girls were not allowed to do this work, as it would have been too hard 
on their eyes, and also because their desire to earn money would have 
taken time from their other duties. The facts in the case have been 
misunderstood and incorrectly stated in some accounts that have 


appeared in print at home. 


_... The new building was put up, and finished in 1899, just as 
the Ashmores left for furlongh. The whole cost of the building, 
3 $3,653, was fur- 
4) nished by Mrs. 
Ashmore alone 
from her drawn- 
work earnings, 
and the $1,000 
voted by the So- 
ciety were never 
drawn, but were 
returiied “to the 
Society. Later 
when this build- 
ing was outgrown, 
and the need for 


more recitation 





rooms . for the 


, Entrance Gateway to the Abigail Hart Scott Memorial School. 


growing number 


of classes became urgent, Mrs, Ashmore, with the help of two members 
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of ‘her family in the United States, put up another building with the 
anderstandicvg that the whole plant should be a memorial of her 


another, and called the Abigail Hart Scott Memorial. 


These buildings are already outgrown, and plans are now 
being made for a high and normal school on East Hill—the story of 


the carrying out of these plans must be left to a future historian. 


We have been looking at the shell of the school. Now let 
us look at the school itself. When the Partridges went home for their 
first furlough, the school was 
left in the care of Miss Thomp- 
-son, but as she wished to do 
country work the school was 


disinissed. 


Soon after, Miss Nor- 





wood reopened it, and some 
further changes were made. eating rhe Dine T seeeu rest Hit 

‘The new rules required that the feet of the girls should not be bound, 
and that the girls should not be betrothed toheathen. If either of these 
conditions were violated the parents agreed to pay a’fine of $30 to the 
school fund. All this was put in the form of a 
contract, aud signed by the parent or guardian 
of the girl concerned. ‘There was very little 
trouble about the matter of binding the feet, 
and some girls who wanted to come to school, 
unbound theirs, in order to make themselves 
eligible. But it was not always so easy to keep 
the parents from betrothing a fine educated girl 


to a heathen for a large consideration. To some, 





we regret to say, money was of more impor- 
One of the early Matrons when 
ee tance than the well-being of their daughters. 
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When Mrs. Partridge returned to Swatow the school went back. 


into her hands. 


Since Mrs. Johnson organized the school for girls in Hongkong, 
the wives of missionaries have given fifty years to this one girls’ 


school. Let us give their names—they deserve it: 


Mrs. Johnson 

Mrs. H_ Partridge 
Mrs. W. Aslhunore, Jr. 
Mrs, J. M. Foster 
Mrs. M. E. Partridge 
Dr: Scott 


Besides this, at our inland stations the wives of missionaries- 


have given fifty or more years to the superintendence of girls’ schools. 


Ungkung: = Mrs. Carlin 
Mrs. Lewis 
Mrs, L. EK. Worley 
Kityang: Mrs. Speicher 
Mas; Jo My Poster 
Chaochowfu: Mrs. Kemp 
Mrs. Baker 
Mrs. Hildreth 
Kaying: . Mrs. Campbell 
Mrs, Whitman 
Mrs. Giffin 


Hopo: Mrs, Adains 





Changning: Mrs. Bousfield. 


We are glad to give these workers credit for this work of one— 
hundred years and more, freely given, without money and without 
price, because they saw an opportunity and seized it. They have not 
stopped with girls’ schools, but many have helped by teaching in the 


boys’ schools as well, 
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In the early days, outside of the Chinese Classics there was little 
else except the Bible to study. As suitable textbooks were published 
they were introduced into the school, The course of study included 
everything available at that time and grew in diversity as new books 
were put into Chinese, 

As the church advanced in its appeciation of the importance of 
educating girls, as well as of the responsibility of the parents for their 
daughters, we found it possible to inaugurate a system of fees, at first 
small, only one dollar a quarter, but gradually increasing, and now 


covering the cost of board. 


In 1904 Miss Myra Weld came to the mission, the first one sent 
out by the Woman’s Society for the work of the Girls’ School. At 
home she had been in charge of a girls’ boarding school, where girls 
were fitted for college. Pardon the relation of a bit of personal 
experience, but I can in that way better make the reader see the real 
Miss Weld. We had crossed the Pacific together in the same cabin. 
Two people get very close to one another in a cabin during such a 
journey. We discussed all sorts of imission problems, she from her 
American view point and I from my oriental oue. After she got to 
Swatow and found out more about things, she said to ime one day, 
“At home I had charge of a girls’ college preparatory boarding school 
and I come out here to teach the A. B. C’s in a primary girls’ school.” 
This was a new viewpoint for me. I had not been in the habit of 
thinking of our school here merely as a primary school. I thought of 
it in terms of what it did for the girls, and of what they were after 
being here a number of years. So I said to Miss Weld, “When these 
girls return to their own villages, there is more difference between 
them and their girl friends, than there is between a home college 
graduate and her old friends, when she returns to her home. These 
girls are so different, it is sometimes not easy for them to return to the 


old life and be satisfied. Comparatively, they are princesses in their 


\ 
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own villages. When I meet them in their own homes or at the 
country chapels, their quiet dignified ways are a most striking contrast 
to the ways of the ufrtaught*girls. It is not simply just how much she 
knows of history or geography, but what the school has done for the 
virl herself. I know it is only a primary school, but only we who have 
been struggling to make the school what it is can ever know what it 
has cost. The time has come when the school can be raised to a 
higher grade, and somebody must do it; why can’t you do that as well 
as somebody else?” This gave her a new viewpoint. I never again 
heard from her any disparaging comparison of her present task with 
her former one. Rather, she put her hand to the work and never 
turned back. I donbt if she ever looked back. She had the satisfac- 
tion of having some girls in high school studies before her death. Her 


<chool was a great success and her pupils adored her. 


Miss Weld’s death compelled.the- mission to face the question 
of the provision to be made for carrying on the school. There 
was no one who could under- 
take it in addition to the work 
she was doing. Miss Sollman 
was asked to drop, for the 
time being, her work for thie 
women, aud to carry on the 


girls’ school. This she did for 





three vears. 


Sewing Class. 


Miss Fielden had come for the girls’ school work a few months 
before Miss Weld died. Later Miss Frances Adkins, who was on the 
field visiting her brother, was taken on by the Society, and began 
her preparation, and still later Miss Cruff was sent out for school 
work, Failure of heath—and these three young ladies, one after 
another, went home. ‘There was no one in sight for the school and it 
began to look to Miss Sollman as if it was an indefinite tenure of office 
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Playing ring tennis. 
for her. But she could no longer give up the woman’s work which was 
suffering from neglect. We all inet; we discussed the whole situation; 
we voted to close the school, and then went home. Was it a funeral 


we had just attended, or what was it that made us feel as we did? 


During the time that Miss Sollman had charge of the school 
several of the graduates had been sent to the High School at Foochow. 
In time these came back ready to help 


when the school should again be opened. 


Then Miss Culley~- came and 
began her course of language study. 
Before she had completed it, the school 
was opened. The reopening of a school 
is a good time to make changes, and 
quite radical changes were made at this. 
time. Fees were increased. Some ques- 
tions were raised as to whether there 


would be many to enter: with the high | 





fees, especially as they did not know 


Earning her Kducation, Girls’ 


Miss Culley, and the school had bee: oe en ae 
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closed three years, 


But they came, and the school soon reached the 


numbers it had had before closing, The girls from Foochow have 





Girls’ School Mission Society 
treasurer counting the 
contribution. 


the girls’ schools. 


rendered efficient help, and when Miss Culley 
left in June of this year, there was a class 
of thirteen in the high school, and a class of 
twenty-two just ready to graduate from the 
grammar school. There have been ninety 
pupils in the grammar grade and twenty-eight 
in the primary grade which is housed in the 
old school building built by Mr, Partridge so 


many years ago. 


There has been a very insistent demand 
for the study of English, and Miss Fielden 
was asked to return to Swatow for a three year 


term to teach English in the different grades of 


Having completed her three year term, she left for 


the United States last February. 


To forestall another hi- 
atus with no one to continue the 
school, the Board, two years 
ago, sent out Miss Abbie G. 
Sanderson who arrived in April 
1918. She finished her langu- 
age examinations just in time to 
take over the school, shortly 


before Miss Culley left for her 





Faculty and Graduating Class, 
Girls’ School, Kakchieh. 


furlough, 


Miss Emily Miller who arrived on the field last fall is in prepa- 


ration for her work and has passed her first six months examination. 


Miss Sperry has taken much of the work which had been done by Miss 


Fielden in the English department. 
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Girls’ Schools at Inland Stations 


When the mission met in Conference at Kaying in 1906, a 
-school policy was adopted, one item of which was that all inland 
stations should have girls’ grammar schools. We have been slow in 
getting there, but have a few that are above primary grade. There are 
‘boarding schools at Ungkung, Kityang, Hopo and Kaying, and a day 
-school at Chaochowfu of grammar grade. Besides there are numerous 


primary day schools among the outstations. 


CHAPTER XI 


MEDICAL WORK 


ISS C. B. Daniells, M. D., was the first physician sent to our 
mission. She came in answer to a special call for a specia¥ 

work. We had long wanted to occupy Chaochowfu asa residence station 
and Mr. McKibben had tried to get an entrance into that great city. It 
was hoped that with a physician to help break down the opposition 


an entrance might be made. 


Hindered from carrying out the original plan, Dr. Daniells was- 
obliged to remain in the Kakchieh compound, and the sick came to 
her there. A small build- 
ing was put up for her 
use, and our medical work 
here was begun. She 
was ill much of the time, 
and at last went to Japan 
in the hope of improve- 
mént, but, -1istead =-oF 


getting better grew wor- 





se and. went on to Ame- 


The Old Woman’s Hospital, Kakchieh. 


rica. She was a true 
missionary with the spiritual good of the Chinese ever at heart, and- 


her medical work was a means to thut end. 


The missionaries in charge of the school work i the eared 
had learned the value of having a doctor to prescribe for the many pupils- 
who needed help. ‘They were, therefore, very glad when Mrs. Anna: 
K. Scott, M.D. arrived in 18809. 
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Dr. A. R. Scott holding a clinic in front of the old chapel at Kityang 


Dr. Scott had gone with her husband to Assam in 1862. After 
his death she had carried on his work as long as she could, and then 
had gone home with her children. To support herself and family she 
took a medical course, and when the children were grown and no longer 
needed her care, she again heard the missionary call and came to take 
up our medical work. It was a brave thing to do, and few women at 
the age of fifty would have undertaken it. She found patients awaiting 
her coming and began to practice at once. She studied this exceeding- 


ly difficult language as best she could while doing her work. 


She worked up a practice, and by trips into the country, holding 
clinics in chapels, or.on the,street outside, she made her hospital known 
all over the field. She had regular days,for dispensary work at certain 
places. After dispensing at Kityang where she sometimes remained 
for several days, she would come down the stream to Kheh-khoi and 
have a dispensary day there. Packing up she would drop down the 
river to Phau-thai and stop there for a day. She also had regular 


dispensary days at Am-po and Chaoyang. 
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There were some wonderful recoveries of women who were 
dying, and had their coffins bought and grave clothes ready to put on. 
News of such recoveries spread all over the district, and sometimes she 
would have 200 patients a day at these inland stations. ‘This, too, 
before she had any trained medical assistants. Tio attend to all those 
patients she had at times to work from four o’clock in the morning, 
when the first ones arrived, till ten o’clock at night. It must have 


been after some such day’s work that she wrote, in one of her reports, 
the following paragraph: 


“Tf friends in Aimerica think we are taking our ease and living 
in luxury, they should come and do our work for a while. We worked 
hard at home, but we never knew what it was to be wearied to the 
extreme limit of endurance until we came to China—too tired to 


either eat, sleep or speak. Still this is a blessed work and we would 


not exchange it for any other.” 


The Chinese are like the people of western lands, they will go to 
the doctor whom they want to have treat them. There was a large 
Catholic family in Chaochowfu, who once a year regularly collected all 
the ailing ones in the family; chaperoned by one of the older women 
these people would make a visit to this hospital ‘They might have 
gone to the hospital right there at Chaochowfu, or stopped at one in 
Swatow, but they wanted Dr. Scott to treat them, and they came on 


across the bay to the doctor they wanted. 


The hospital Bible-woman and general matron was Sister Speed, 
a most capable woman. This woman had been a. pupil in Mrs. 
Johnson’s school and was the daughter of a preacher who had allowed 
her to grow up with natural, that is unbound, feet. She was a widow 
with a daughter, aud had a son-in-law, Sok hi, who had married into 


the family, and who in time became one of Dr. Scott's helpers and a 


reliable assistant. 
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Dr. Scott soon had to enlarge the small hospital building put up 
for Dr, Daniells. Then, as men often caine to bring their wives and 
mothers to the hospital, and sometimes needed medical help more than 
the women did, another small building was put up in 1893 for men’s 


use. 


How her first opium patients happened to come here, we do not 
know, but she had some who must have told the story of their treatinent, 
and she became famed all over our district as a wonderful doctor for 
curing the opium habit. Before she began treatment she would tell 
them just what a hard time they would have, and that they must make 
up their minds beforehand whether they would undertake it or not. She 
had a wonderful way of making them think they wanted to do just 
what she said. Then she began. When they were in the depths of 
despair, ready to sell body and soul for a dose of opium, she would. 
hearten them up and remind them that they knew it would be hard 
but that they had promised to hold out and endure it, and somehow 
they would believe her and would keep up the fight. In the men’s 
little old hospital there were forty opium patients packed in at one 
time. Just think what it must have cost Dr. Scott in nerve force to 


cheer up aud encourage forty groaning opium patients. 


In doing work at the inland dispensaries she soon saw the need 
of a hospital building at Kityang. She had worked the whole field 
over and had investigated the needs of other places before she decided 
upon Kityang. To see a need was sufficient motive for Dr. Scott to 
make an effort to meet it. She collected the necessary funds and put 
up the hospital at Kityang. In her report for 1894 she says, “ During 
the five years I have been in Swatow I have personally treated more 
than 33,000 patients. The whole number for the five vears is 35,517. 
Two hospitals have been built, and an addition made to the woman’s” 


hospital at Kakchieh, a mission boat for our medical work bought, and 
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a house built for the workers of the W. B. F. M. Society of the 


West. Though I am sometimes tired in this work, I am _ never 


tired of it.’’ 


As soon after beginning her work as she could do so, she 
started a class for hospital assistants. These students also helped her 
by putting into practice, as fast as they learnea, the theory gained 
from the books. In 1897 she had five of these assistants who had 


graduated from the limited course of study, and were valuable 


helpers. 


It was some time later before she could get Chinese women to 
study for nurses. At last all the obstacles were overcome, and she had 


a class of women who were a great help to her, and contributed largely 





Miss Fannie Norfficott with her three trained nurses and the nurses training class. 


to the success of her work:during the later years when she could-not-put 
in so many hours of work as she had during her first term. She had 


to teach these classes for wen and for women. 
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The women nurses were sent out in answer to most of the out- 
all work. Many Chinese women and their babies owe their lives to 


the skilful work of these midwife nurses. 


Miss J. M. Bixby, M. D., came out in the autumn of 1894, 
and duting the year of language study she remained at Kakchieh. 
She had taken special work at home in the treatment of eyes. During 
the first year she went to visit Kityang with Dr. Scott, and helped her 


‘by taking all the eye patients, treating an average of twelvea day. 


Dr. Scott reports: ‘After five years of hard pioneer work in 
establishing a hospital at the important inland station of Kityang, it 
was my great pleasure on December first to hand over to my co- 
worker, Dr. Josephine Bixby, a completed and well appointed building 
accommodating nearly one hundred patients, The Chinese say the 
“Feng Shue” is perfect and in every way conducive to the welfare of 
both the living and the dead. In all the region about Kityang the 
hospital is already well known and a most friendly feeling is manifested 


stowards it.” 


During Dr. Bixby’s first year while still in Kakchieh, she took 
all the eye cases, thus relieving Dr. Scott of that much work. She 
was the first missionary to make Kityang her permanent residence, 


-going there to live December 2, 1895. 


Before Dr. R. E. Worley came out in 1903, to take charge of 
the men’s medical work, it had become apparent that new hospital 
‘buildings were needed, as the two small buildings we had, were quite 
inadequate for the work here in the compound. Dr. Scott had appealed 
‘to her friends who responded very generously, and on the rocky hillside, 
‘two new buildings, the Edward Payson Scott and the Martha Thresher 
memorial buildings were put up. Before these were completed, in the 


spring of 1904 Dr. Scott had to go home on furlough and the buildings 
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were finished and dedicated with interesting services on September 
thirtieth. This left Dr. Worley to do all the work for both women and 
men. He was untiring in his 
devotion to it, and the Chinese 
loved him, and all wanted him 
when they were ill, As he was 
returning from one of his dis- 
pensary days at Chaoyang, and 
was crossing the bay, through 
the carelessness of the boatman,. 
the boat was capsized and he 
was drowned. His death was a 
great loss to the mission, and 
what it was to the wife, no one 
except those who have had 


some similar experience can ever 





Dr. R. EK. Worley and his three hospital helpers. know. 


When Dr. Scott went home in 1904 it was with little expecta- 
tion of being able to return, but her health so greatly improved, and 
the needs of the field were so urgent, that she again answered the call 
for help, and in I907 came out for her final term of service, which 
lasted until the spring of 1914, when she retired, full of honors, long 
after the retiring age. Now at the age of eighty-two, she is enjoying 
life with her son and grandchild, and is still speaking in public on 


mission work. 


The work at Kityang under Dr. Bixby developed, and she was 
known all over the field as being very. skilful in the treatment of 
eye troubles. Many blind eyes were restored through her skilful 
operations. Enlarged accommodations were called for and she solicited 


gifts from friends for building. Her grateful Chinese patients, both 
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Dr. Scott and her trained hospital helpers. 


Christian and heathen, contributed largely to the building fund. She 
was able to remain on the field until the building was finished and. 
dedicated, but was never able to use it. She went home in April 
1907, in care of Dr. Grant, and died at Denver, where they had halted 


on their journey, hoping that the climate would benefit her. 


After long uncertainty, our mission has finally been able to 
formulate a definite medical policy. We plan to have a doctor at 
every station where a foreign worker lives. Kakchieh aud Kityang 
have been fairly well looked after during these later years. For many 
years Ungkung—forty miles from a doctor, and the steam launch running 


only every other day, and a number of children in the one missiouary 
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family—had no doctor. Medical work has been started there, and 
now, in the absence of the foreign doctor, is carried on by the students 
who were studying under. Dr. Newman. The English Presbyterian 
mission has a hospital at Chaochowfu, and our Mrs. Baker there is a 
‘physician. The medical work in Chaoyang, started so many years ago 
as a dispensary worked from Kakchieh, is now, in the absence of Dr. 


Lesher, being successfully carried on by Dr. Tie Bun Chai. 


At Kaying the Basel Mission has a hospital, and during the 
amany years when our mission has had no physician there, their 
physicians have cared for our people. When Mr. Bousfield went to 
‘Changning he did a great deal of medical work, studying medical books, 
cand doing what he could for those who needed medical attention. His 
treatment was far in advance of the native doctors who prescribe any 
thing from the scraping of a deer’s horn and dried monkey's flesh, to 
pounded up cockroaches, He has been taking a medical course since 
he went to the United States, aid is to come out this fall a full-fledged 


physician. 


At Hopo there has been a unique condition. The Chinese 
wanted a hospital and a foreign doctor, and made their appeal to Mr. 
Adams. ‘There was no money in the mission treasury for this new 
work. ‘The Chinese then made a subscription amounting to $4,000 
Mexican and brought the subscription book to Mr. Adams and said, 
“We will put up the hospital if you will send us the doctor.” Mr. 
Adams has had that book of pledges since 1912 and until now there 
shas. been no doctor to respond to the call. But when Dr. Newman 


returns this autumn, he will go there and inaugurate this work. 


One must live for years in China to really become acquainted 
with some phases of Chiuese life, and even then one.can not be sure of 


fully understanding them. Yet even a visitor, just passing through, 
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with no knowledge of the language, can quickly see the appalling 
need of medical work—the blind beggars; the lepers at large every- 
where; the babies carried on the backs of children, both covered with 
eczema; the bald scars on the heads of the children, where some abcess 
has done its work: the crippled tubercular children; the sores bound 
up with filthy rags; the drains around the village houses, reeking with 
green scum; the workman who is turning some part of his clothes 
inside out to catch the beastie that has just bitten him; the cholera, 
the plague, the small-pox, the malaria, that are either with us or just 
waiting round the corner to fall upon us when the right conditions 
exist—how long does one have to stay in China to realize her need of 


doctors? 


I was once on tour with my husband in the country and went 
to see one of my married schoo! girls. I found her living in a room 
opening on a narrow passageway leading from the street to the end of 
a row of houses. One side of this four or five foot passage was the 
solid wall of the main building of the group. A drain ran along the 
other side and received from each house everything that was not 
wauted, I looked at the drain in front of the house of my little school 
girl and thought, ““Here is a chance to enforce a lesson she needs.” 
So I said to her, ‘‘How can you let your drain be so filthy? Surely 
you can not have forgotten what you were taught at school when 
every inorning the drains had to be swept out and flushed with water.” 
However long I may live, I can never forget the look on that little 
woman’s face as she looked up at me with that hopeless yet appealing 
look, and said, “I do sweep mine out, but the things come right down 
from the houses beyond me into my part, and I can’t keep it clean.” 
How rebuked I felt. What could that young Chinese girl do in a battle 
agains the drains of China? Her husband, to whom she had been | / 
betrothed early in life, could barely make a living, and the pig had { 


4o have its. corner of their one room to live in,.while they had the 
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other three—-one corner a bed room, one a dining room consisting of a 
table with some dishes on it, and the other containing the cooking 
arrangements and a door to go outside. ‘The room in spite of all the 


disadvantages looked clean and tidy. 


The first Sunday in June of the present year, Dr. Tie Bun Chai 
of Chaoyang was invited over to the compound to give a talk on 
sanitation. He has given other talks here on preventive measures, 
and how to keep well. Just now the mosquitoes are carrying a 
malignant form of malaria, and a number of deaths have occurred, 
one being that of a girl in the high school. Never mind, little 
woman of thirty years ago, the Chinese are coming to your assistance 


in the task of trying to keep your drain clean. 


This crusade against filth is being carried on wherever foreign 
doctors or foreign trained Chinese doctors live. Dr. Adkins, when in 
charge of our Kityang medical work, had general directions written 
out on large sheets of paper, and these were put on bulletin boards and 


the walls of the city. 


Dr. Lesher, early in his work at Chaoyang, went on his bicycle 
all over the Cistrict inoculating for plague. At first the Chinese held 
aloof, but when they saw that those who has been treated escaped the 
scourge, they were ready and glad to take treatment. In a single year 
when the plague was at its worst, the Chinese estimated that the number 
of deaths in Chaoyang alone was 20,000. The supply of the heavy 
coffins ordinarly used was soon exhausted and then coffins were made 
from common boards until there were uo more boards; then the bodies. 
were left without burial in the rooms where they had died, or were 
carried out and left ou the open spaces: outside the ¢ity. Dr. Lesher’s 
work in inoculating was well calenlated not only to demonstrate 


the effectiveness of his foreign remedy, but also to win the gratitude: 
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and confidence of the people, which should prove a valuable aid 
in his future work, and especially when it comes to getting sub- 


scriptions for a hospital. 


The distrust of foreign medicine and foreign doctors, formerly 
all but universal, is dying down. We no ionger hear about Chinese 
children being kidnapped in order that their eyes may by taken out for 


medicine. Sometimes we even hear of an order from the magistrate to 


clean out all the drains of a town or village. They urge the people to 


kill the rats, the carriers of the plague flea. So China is moving, and 
to us who have seen her in the days when she had in herself all that she 
wauted, and did not want anything from outside countries, the changes 


seem very radical and far reaching. 


The results of the evangelistic work done in connection with our 


hospitals have been most marked. ‘The patients come from the heathen \ 


environment in which they have always lived, to the hospital where 
everytuing is hew and strange, and one new thing additional does not 


awaken their antagonism, They have time to listen to the Bible- / 


/ 
| 


woman or preacher or volunteer workers, foreigu and Chinese, who go! 
to them with the gospel message. Their hearts are touched by the 
kind and loving treatment they have received; they are grateful for 
restored health, for renewed sight, for the baby saved; and they not 
only listen, but many accept the words of comfort spoken tothem. As 
an illustration taken from many hundreds that might be given, the 
story of the patient from the island of Nam-oa will perhaps suffice. 
This poor old woman found her way to the hospital at Kakchieh, and 
received not only healiug for her body, put also healing for her soul, 
She returned to her island home, and told the story. Her neighbors 
heard her words, and a request came for a Bible-woman to be sent, and 
a number of believers were baptized. ‘This group developed into a 


>) 


church, which later becaine self-sustaining, and was the first of our 


/ 


| 


/ 
/ 


/ 


\ 
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country stations to become wholly independent of the mother church. 
They now cooperate with us in our association, just as churches in 
America cooperate with each other, and are interested in the general 


work of the whole field. This is the result of one woman’s coming to 


the hospital years ago. 





Present hospital in the Kakchieh Compound. At the entrance in the foreground the first old 
woman’s hospital, middle foreground old inen’s hospital. Near the lower right hand 
corner the contagious disease hospital. At the middle right the two new 

hospitals. Foreign houses along the top of the hill. 





Chinese Assistant examining for hook- 
worm, Kakchieh, China. 





Dr. Everham and Dr. Carman with their assistants and 
nurses, Kahchieh hospital, 





Dr. Mildre1 Scott Carman visiting a patient 
in one of the wards, 





Christmas party for hospital patients, December 25, 1918. , 





Little boy leading his blind mother to 
the dispensary. 
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CHAPTER XII 


BIBLE TRANSLATION 


UR story would not be complete without some account of the 
() translation of the Bible. Unlike other lands, China has a book 
language, known as the Wenli, that is so different from the everyday 
language of the people, that the uneducated man can not understand. 
it. ‘Those who can understand, make up a very small fraction of the 
people, some say as few as two per cent only. And even these few 
often have to go through a sort of translating process. At the begin-- 
ning of our cycle the Bible had already been translated into this book 
language by the early missionaries to China, and was available for the 
use of the few. It was an invaluable asset in missionary work, and 
without it we would have been badly off indeed. At the same time,. 
the fact that so few could understand it and that for the ordinary man 
it had to be translated every time it was read, greatly limited its 


usefulness. 


Let us try to imagine an analagous situation in our churches in 
America. It will not be an exact parallel, but it will serve to illustrate: 
the case, if we suppose that our Aimerican churches had no other Bible 
than that of Tyndale, and that Tyndale’s Bible was printed in an 
exceedingly complicated character, knowi only to the best educated 
ministers and to a few others. How much general knowledge of 
Bible truth could there be among American Christians under such 
circumstances? And the Chinese churches, with a Bible only in the 
Wenli, were no better off, indeed, hardly as well off, as the American. 


churches would be under the conditions we have supposed, 
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Hence in the various parts of China it was recognized as of 
vital importance to put the Bible into the colloquial dialects, the 
language of the people. This work for the Swatow dialect was begun 
-eatly in the history of the mission, but went slowly at first, When the 
writer arrived in China forty years ago, we had in the Swatow 
colloquial only the books of Ruth, Acts, Genesis and Romans, pub- 
lished in the order named. Within the next three years the four 
gospels and some more of the epistles were added to the list, and the 
remaining books of the New Testament followed in the succeeding 
years, until in 1896 the last remaining one, the Revelation, was sent to 
the press. But our New ‘Testament was literally in “divers portions” 
aud of various forms, pages not uniform in size, aud some printed from 
metallic type and some from wooden blocks. Such a New ‘Testament 
was not convenient for every day use, and would hardly win, i: the life 
of the church, the place that the word of God rightly claims. So the 
work was prosecuted, and two years after the last ‘‘portion’’ had come 
from the press, an edition of the entire New Testament, revised, was 
put into the hands of the churches. ‘This was an immense advance, 
and it would be difficult to estimate the value, to our work, of this 
edition of the New Testament, in language intelligible to the ordinary 
man, But the New Testament, vital as it is, especially in the 
evangelizing stage of mission work, is only a part of God’s word, and a 
strong intelligent church must be built up on the whole of that word. 
It is a striking fact that the parts of China which have had the entire 
Bible accessible in their local dialects, are the parts where the churches 
have made most marked progress. So the work of translating the Old 
‘Testament must be taken up anew, and Genesis must be followed by 
the other books of the Pentateuch, and by the historical books, and the 
Psalms, and the prophets, and all the rest, down through Malachi: 
After a considerable interval of years, during which teaching in the 


Seminary and caring for the churches, had claimed his entire time 
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and attention, arrangements were made whereby Mr. Ashmore was 
released from other duties and set free to devote the greater part of his 


time to the work of Old ‘Iestament translation, 


In 1915 he took up the task in good earnest. In 1916 an 
edition of the Pentateuch was printed, and at the beginning 
of 1917 an edition of the Psalms. A furlough to the United States 
and another term of two years teaching in the Seminary delayed the 
completion of the work, though considerable was accomplished during 
the summer vacations. At the beginning of the present year, 1920, 
being again relieved of the work of teaching, Mr. Ashmore has been 
able to advance the work of preparing the manuscript of the Old 
Testament to a point where he could begin sending it to the printers, 
with a good prospect of getting the entire Old Testameut completed, 
together with a revision of the New Testament, if not within the 


present year, then early in the coming year. 


2 


Iu doing this work he has made large use of versions available 
in other dialects, the Cantonese, Foochow and Mandarin, and by 
permission, has adopted, with comparatively few modifications, the 
English Presbyterian trauslation of Ruth and II Samuel and a few of 
the minor prophets, together with about fifty of the Psalms. Ina final 
revision, he has been fortunate in having the new union versions, 
both wenli and mandarin, for comparison. Indebtedness to all these 


for valuable aid is gratefully acknowledged. 


He has also been most fortunate in the fact that, in all this work, 
he has had the help of a Chinese teacher, Tan It San, who is not only 
a competent Chinese scholar, but familiar with the thought and spirit 
of the Scripture writings. The advantage of working together from 
beginning to end at such a task is beyond the power of words to 


express. 


- CHAPTER XIII 


VISITS OF SECRETARIES AND ORGANIZATION OF 
MISSION CONFERENCE 


E have beeu favored with several visits from our Secretaries.. 

\ \ Dr. Mabie visited us first in 1890. He was surprised at the 
vastness of the field and the needs of the work. The missionaries 
greatly enjoyed his visit, and were encouraged and helped by his 


counsels and suggestions, 


He came for a second visit in 1907, accompanied by his niece, 
Nr. Catharine L,. Mabie, our missionary in Congoland. It was a joy to 
have these people with us. When Dr. Mabie talked we were always 
eager for more. His eloquent and burning words were an inspiration 


to us all. 


In the same year with Dr. Mabie’s visit, the year of the Morrison 
Centenary, 1907, Drs. DeBlois of Chicago and Whitman of Portland, 
Oregon, made a visit to Swatow. As none of the party sent out to 
represent the Jaymen’s Missionary Movement, had succeeded in 
getting from Hongkong to Swatow, by reason of the irregular 
steamer service, these two brethren thought it only right that some 
one should make the visit, and they were willing to forego a part of 
the Morrison meetings in Shanghai, in order to come. They have a 


warm place in our memories for their interest in us. 


In accordance with the expressed wish of the Board, that a plan 
of organized missions be given trial, our mission had begun organiza- 
tion in r900. The following year Dr. Barbour, who was making a 


tour of the missions in the interests of organization, came to Swatow, 
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and lent a hand in getting us properly started in the new method of 


- adininistration. 


Dr. Barbour’s second visit was in 1908. Our Conference craft 
in its voyaging thus far had encountered a few snags, and we were 
ready for inenlightenment on some po‘nts, For example ‘““How much 

control does the Conference and its committees have over the 
individual missionary and his plans for work.” To make the matter 
concrete this question was put to Dr. Barbour, “Suppose I wanted to 
make a dark dowiistairs room inhabitable for my children’s nurse by 
cutting a hole in the wall and putting in a window could I do it?” 
The reply was “No! Not until the Property Committee had passed on-it» 
and said you could,” “But suppose I am not asking for any of the 
Board’s funds, but am ready to pay for the improvement myself, must 
I still go to the committee for permission?” ‘Yes! Otherwise any 
one who wanted some change in a house for his own convenience, could 
make it, and the house thus fixed over would not better serve the 
general mission family,” Minor repairs inside of $100 were permis- 
sible, but no changes without going through the hands of the 
committee. It is well to have some questions settled. The principle 


is one of general application. 


Dr. Franklin too has visited us twice, accompanied on his first 
visit by Mrs, Franklin, This is the first tine that a Secretary's wife 
has come to our field. Elected to the office of Foreign Secretary and 
assuming its duties in May 1912 he started in October on a journey to 
the mission fields “to review and restate the general policy of the 
Society, and to apply that policy practically to the details of missionary 
administration and work on the field abroad.” Dr. Franklin came to - 
us and presented the program of the Society. We became acquainted 
with our Secretary and he in turn becaine acquainted with us and our 


plant and our work. 
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Welcome to Dr, Franklin at the Compound gateway 


Dr. Franklin's second visit was in 1916. He had come to China 
primarily on account of matters connected with the Central China 
Mission, But the opportunity was improved of making another visit 
to South China, and while here he was able to make the rather long 
trip to Kaying, much to the gratification of us all, and especially of 


the missionaries of that seldom visited station. 


At the time of the Judson Centennial, and as a member of the 
Judson Party Mrs. Safford, for so many years the Secretary of the 
Woman’s Foreigu Mission Society, visited us on the way to Burma. 
It was a joy to have in our homes one with whom we had so long 


been acquainted through our official correspondence. 


The last Secretary to visit us was Miss Nellie G. Prescott who- 
was herein December 1019. She was able to visit every station except 
Ho-po and Changning. It was a strenuous program she carried out 


here. The development on East Hill for the work of the girls’ 
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schools, including the Girls’ High Schcel was one of the important 
matters for her consideration, It was a happy circumstance that she 
could be present at a part of the sessions of our Annual Conference. 
‘This gave her opportunity to meet all who attended the Conference, 
and there were but few who did not come, aid to get a view of the 


work of ail as it was presented at the conference meetings. 


All these visits of the Secretaries have been exceedingly help- 
ful, and we are sure the benefit has been mutual. Such visits ought 


to be regularly provided for in the future conduct of our missions. 


In this chapter in which we are writing of the visitors from 
home it is fitting that we make mention of the visit of the Judson 
Party, who under the guidance of Mr. Latimer came to us towards the 
end of the year 1913. It did us good to see such a goodly-party of our 
friends and supporters from the homeland, and to have them visit our 
several centres inland as well as at the port. We believe that they 
carried away with them as well as left behind with us very pleasant 


memories. 
The Mission Conference 


Years ago, in an old record book, the writer remembers seeing 
the minutes of the meetings of the organized mission in Hongkong. 
‘The two inen of the mission met and voted to expend a few dollars in 
some necessary repairs. How they managed when there was only one 
mau there, the account does not reveal. This plan of organized missions. 
was discarded for many years, and has been taken up again within the 


last twenty years. 


As already mentioned the South China Mission Conference was. 
organized in the year I900, It was to meet a need, felt more keenly, 
perhaps, by the Secretaries at the Home Base than by the missionaries 


on the field. With the increasing number of workers, and each directly 
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responsible to the Board it was no easy matter to keep in mind or td 
understand the relative needs of the work of the different missionaries, 


and to deal justly by all. 


The Conference was organized with the usual committees— 
Reference, Property and Building, Evangelistic, Educational, Medical, 
Language, etc., etc. At one time it was held by some that, in order to 
a proper representation of its interests, each section of the field must 
have its own man on the Reference Committee. It took a number of 
years to get beyond that, and to realize that what was wanted was a 
committee made up of those who would best represent the work as a 


whole to the Board at home. 


In the later years an effort has been made to simplify the 
committees by co-ordination, and a measure of relief has come to 
overburdened workers who had all their regular work to do, besides the 
work of the committees. One missionary declared that, including 
those connected with the Chinese church, he was serving on seventeen 


committees. 


-We have recently added a Womian’s Committee, and it is with 
unbounded satisfaction that one can say of some matter connected with 
the woman's work, “We will ask the Woman’s Committee to pass on 
that first.’ Wives of missionaries and the women coming under the 
Woman's Board serve with the en on the general committees of the 


‘Conference. 


The Conference has, in the course of the years, met at most of 
the inland stations—Chao-chow-fu in 1904, Kaying in 1906, Chao-yang 
in 1907, Kit-yang when Dr. Barbour was here in 1go8. Plans were 
made to have it meet at Ho-po but the condition of the country at the 
time, made it unsafe to go, and it had to be given up. The Kit-yang 


Conference, at the time of Dr. Barbour’s visit was made possible by the 
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fact that Dr. Bixby had just completed her hospital, and that large 


building served as meeting hall, dining room and dormitory. 


Now that the mission has grown so large, it is practically 
impossible to meet elsewhere than at Kak-chieh for Conference, and even 
the compound there is taxed to accommodate the forty missionaries with 
their children. ‘The children from the inland stations, with no one 
except themselves to play with, certainly do enjoy playing with other 


children when they meet here. . 


But while the Conference has come te be limited as to its place 
of meeting, it is not so with the Committees. Some of the quarterly 
meetings of the Reference Committee are held at the several inland 
‘stations inturn. It is desirable that the members of committees have 
opportunity to see the different fields, and to become acquainted with 


local conditions, in order to plan wisely for the work. 


With the organization of the Conference a greater degree of 
responsibility for the carrying on of the work has been put upon the 
mlission—the transfer of missionaries froin one field to another, the 
designation of new missionaries, the building of houses for missionary 
residences, the erection of buildings for our schools. Plans go home, 
not as the idea of one person, but as plans endorsed by the Conference 


ot its comunittees. 


Quite recently we made another plunge into the unknown, and 


’ 


agreed to make trial of the plan of “appropriations in gross.’ 


For some years the Board had been sending out hints and 
suggestions about ‘appropriations in gross.” We did not at first take 
kindly to the matter, and in rgog voted ‘That we express our hearty 
sympathy with, and approval of, the present method in the assigning 
of appropriations, and our hearty disapproval of appropriations in 


gross,” We were not alone in this attitude, for the report of the Board 
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says ‘The action in South China was practically representative of the 


sentiment in all the conferences.” 


But the Board needed relief and kept up the agitation, until a 
few years after the adverse vote above cited, another vote was taken in 
favor of giving the plan atrial. The fears felt were not realized, and 
the plan seems to be working satisfactorily. Since the Reference 
Committee has had the responsibility of apportioning the money, and 
has had experience of the amount of time and thought required for a 
single mission, aud that too when those who are engaged in the appor- 
tioning are familiar with local details, as finance committees in the 
United States cannot possibly be, we can sympathize with the Board in 


wishing to be relieved of a task of this sort covering ail the fields. 


With regard to the important responsibility of locating mission- 
aries we quote from the Report for 1915 as follows: “ The Mission 
Conference or Reference Committee has the power to lecate new and 
returning missionaries, aud to transfer missionaries from one station to 
another in case of need, and to arrange for furloughs in regular course, 
or on medical certificate, subject only to final review and approval by 
the Board. In a majority of cases, the decisions on the field are put 
into effect immediately, and only in the rarest cases has the Board 


failed to ratify these decisions.” 


In general we may say that the Conference method of carrying 
on the work of a mission, although it was at first regarded with some 
misgiving as to how it might work out, has, as the years have passed, 
justified itself. It has unquestionable advantages over the individualis- 
tic plan of work, with each missionary responsible only to a Committee 
on the other side of the globe. The added measure of administrative 
responsibility put upon the Conferexce, will expedite and facilitate the 
carrying on of mission work, and will, it is believed, in future years be 


Jooked back on as an important forward step in mission administration 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE EARTHQUAKE 


VER two thousand years ago the prophet Amos dated his vision 
() “two years before the earthquake.” ‘That earthquake must 
have made a strong impression on his mind and the people of his time. 
We wonder whether it were anything like our earthquake of Feb. 
13, r9g18. If it were no wonder that Amos remembered it, aud used 
it for purposes of dating. We may not date our present writing, two 
years after, from our earthquake, but we shall certainly remember it as 
long as we live. One experience of the sort is enough for a lifetime. 
We hope not to have another. We propose to reproduce here an 
account, written at the time, as a personal letter to our friends, and 


published in the pages of “The New East” from which we now take it. 


‘“T was standing in my sun room, where I keep the Red Cross 
work, when I felt the floor vibrating. I thought my husband had 
come and was shaking the floor to attract my attention, so I looked 
around—no one there. Then I wondered who was running the 
inachine so furiously to make all that noise. I turned again and saw 
the machine was still. The noise suddenly increased, and I thought 
what in the world have the servants set going down stairs that sounds 
like a hundred coffee mills grinding at once. Something called my 
attention to the walls, and [ saw one wall grinding against another, 
aud the “coffee” in this mill falling about me. Then I knew, and I 
just flew down the stairs and out the door and on down the path in 
front of the house, glancing over my shoulder to see if the house was 
falling, and wondering if I could get far enough down and away from 
the house to escape the walls if they should fall. I never thought of 


my 3000 year old pet piece of bronze. I stopped on a terrace and 
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looked up and the house was standing. But where was ny husband. 
I stood there and yelled his’ name. He was hunting me. We soon 
found each other, and from the terrace at the side of the house, saw our 
neighbors with their arms around each other, with eyes so big and 


faces so white, backing up against their kitchen wall. 


We made our way cautiously inside the house, and such a sight! 
The clock had stopped at seven minutes after two o’clock, so we knew 
when the shock came. Pieces of plastering had fallen in many places, 
and at the corners where the big cracks were, and aroand the rooms 
where the ceiling meets the walls, were piles of ground up dry mortar. 
Whitewash kept falling, vases were rolling around, a piece of bronze 
had fallen from off the clock, the horse lying in one place and his rider 
in another, all this gave a mute commentary on the force of the 
shock. The Chinese boys soon came and with broom and dustpan 
began to pick up the fallen pieces and clean the fine mortar from the 
matting and rugs. It was three days later before I recalled that there 
was a fire in the big base burner in the lower hall, which heats the 


upstairs rooms. What a mercy the stove did not fall! 


It was not long before word came ‘that a house on the other side 
of Seminary Hill had fallew and five of the family had been injured 
and taken to the hospital, where the baby soon died of its injuries. One 
does not often have a chance to see a house fallen in an earthquake, so 
I improved the opportunity to go over to see it. The house stands by 
the side of the path, within six feet of the rice fields. The whole front 
and part of the side had fallen, some pieces going across the path and 
on down into the fields. Othe way to see this I saw the girls’ school, 
the Abigail Hart Scott Memorial—with the front veranda roof all 
broken up and cracks in the main roof; the side wall and gateway ofa 
Chinese house was cracked and broken and tottering and ready to fall. 


I went to see Mrs. Waters and found her with a towel around her 
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head a broom in her hands, helping to dig out. I thought my house 
was bad enough but hers was far worse. There were bushels and 
bushels of broken walls and ceiling on the floor. The kitchen a 
complete wreck, except the walls, ard they may prove to be insecure. 
I cannot remember that we said much to each other except ‘‘ Isn’t this 
awful!” It had come so suddenly, and was over so quickly, and was 


such a stupendous calamity that we could not get it into our vocabulary. 


Mrs. Worley’s house may have to be made pretty well over- 
Great yawning holes in the ceiling invite you to look right up to the 
blue sky. A funny thing happened there. She was away at-the time 
at Chaoyang. She had left her guest bed unmade, with the pillows 
along the middle of the bed and the spread over all. One could 
imagine a fat man lying there. Along the middle of the pillows was 
a row of ceiling mortar, and none anywhere else on the bed, as if a 
little demon up in the roof had looked down and thought “there is a 


man in that bed, we will do him up all right.” 


The ladies will have to move out while the repairs are being 
made, on Sherwin Bungalow. The contractor says that the roof will 
have to come off and be all made over. At the corners where the walls 
craunched and ground upon each other, there are wide cracks, and in 
places great chunks of the wall have fallen out. In a few seconds and 


all this ruin! 


In Swatow many houses have fallen and as the streets are so 
narrow, there was no place where they could go to be out of the way 
of falling walls. Many have been dug out of the ruins. A number of 
days ago a society which furnishes coffins to those who cannot afford 
to buy, had given 140 coffins away. How many had bought their 
own no one will ever know. ‘There are some who have not been dug 
out, and if we escape a pestilence we shall be thankful. Over on 


Namoa Island the chief city is laid low, but the report comes that only 
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250 people are killed. All over the district there is more or less ruin. 
Our own stations inland suffered less than we did here, but every where 
there will have to be repairs. The Page house, the Capen house and 
our own are not seriously injured. The Waters and Mrs. Worley and 
the ladies of Sherwin Bungalow are sleeping out of doors. Eastview 
and the Rest Hotise escaped with very little damage. All over the 
compound are little shacks fixed up for sleeping in. A lot of the 
women slept out on the tennis lawn. The Waters family cannot have 


a fire because the chimney is so damaged. 





Chinese sleeping on the ‘Tennis Court, during the earthquake time early morning. 


Frank Foster was crossing the bay and looked round for the 
submarine that was trying to bump him out of the water. Then he 


saw a cloud of dust over both Swatow aud Kakchieh. 


Our boatman was sent off at once to buy tiles and lime, and 
returned from Swatow to say that all had been snapped up by the local 
needs. He went to other places, and found that tiles worth the day 
before about $4 per thousand, could not be bought at the advanced 
price of $18, for all had been sold. .We think we may have to take 
tiles fron: the roof of the verandas to cover the main house. And the 
burning question is, ‘Where will the money come from to pay for all 
this rebuilding, and repairs?” 


CAAPTER XV 


MISCELLANEA 


Postage Regulations in the Early Days. 


(2): the inside page of the Missionary Magazine for December, 


1857, is the following paragraph: 


“The Overland Mail to India and China leaves Southampton, 
England, on the fifth and twentieth of every month; postage from 
England on letters not exceeding in weight half an ounce, twenty-four 
ceuts; and from any part of the United States by steamer and overland 
mail forty-eight cents. In all cases letters should be superscribed, ‘‘via 
Southam pton;” if not so superscribed they are liable to be sent through 
France with increased postage. Postage in France is levied by the 


quarter ounce.” 


In these days of high cost of living we do not have to pay 


forty-eight cents ou a half ounce letter. Let us be thankful for that. 


The First Steamship Across The Pacific. 


It was during the year 1867 that the Pacific Mail Steamship 
‘Company inaugurated the first steamship service across the Pacific. 
It was a notable day in Hongkong when the steamship “Colorado,” the 
first merchant steamer of over 3,000 tons rounded into the harbor, 
after having crossed the Pacific without once stopping her engine. 


‘One of the missionaries in writing of this says: 


“California needs labor. A rich and fertile soil they have got. 
Mechanical ingenuity they have got. Capital they have got. Brains 
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they have got. But there is a deficiency of muscle for the brains to 
direct. Now this is just what China can export to an almost inexhaust- 
ible degree. “Tough and hardy and industrious working-men she 
can send off by the hundred thousand, and be-all the better herself 
for having got rid of these she cannot feed. It would seem the 
Pacific Company intend to provide special facilities for this kind of 


emigration. 


Pung Tai Jin and his Military Work of Pacifying the Swatow District. 


About the year 1870 the whole Swatow field was seething witlr 
sedition and clan feuds. In was unsafe to go about the country. It 
seemed as if every man’s hand was against every other. Men and 
women were caught if they left their own village or clan, and were 
kept for ransom. One clan fought another clan; one village fought an- 
other village. At last it became unbearable and the authorities appealed 
to the military men to pacify the district, General Pang or Pung Tai 
Jin as he is familiarly called, a native of Puning, a district city not far 
from Kityang, was sent to do this work. He knew his people and the 
language here. He studied the situation, sent his men all abont the 
district to get information, and when he had found out all he needed to- 
know, he pounced down upon a village, burned it, took the leading men, 
and neither friend nor foe ever saw them again. Sometimes he would 
invite the leading men to a feast. ‘They dared not refuse. They all 
knew it was the last food the guests would ever eat. As they passed 
out his soldiers took them and the next day their headless bodies would 
be lying outside. This was kept up until he had been all over this 
district and 4,000 people had been put to death and scores of villages. 
had been burned. When my husband and I took our first country trip 
visiting all the stations in the Kityang field we saw many villages with 
only a wall here and there to tell where it had been. But the district 


was pacified, and was made safe to live in. 


MISCELLANEA -- ee 
An Edict about studying Astronomy and Mathematics. 


Another interesting event has happened. One of our mission- 


aries writes: 


“Herewith I send to the Rooms what is one of the most remark- 
able state papers issued in China for agreat many years. Its title (Ses 
Memorial by the Chinese Board of Foreign Affairs, setting forth the 
arguments in favor of the study of Astronomy and Mathematics, and 
Proposing Regulations to this Eud’........ As the reader looks over 
the memorial he will take notice how warily and circumspectly they 
argue the case, so as not to irritate the pride of their people. Note the 
false, but cunning assumption that the germ of all western science was 
borrowed from China, All that is to gild the pill. But finally their 
inferiority to Western nations is clearly adinitted, and the remedy is. 


squarely proposed, which is, study under European teachers,” 


A Strange Prophecy. 


This story told by Miss Fielde is taken from the Missionary 
Magazine of 1887: 


Some thirty years ago, a widow died there (Kek-khoi); and as. 
her body did not become quite éold, she was not put in a coffin, and 
after seven days she came to life again. After this she worshipped no 
idols, but established an altar in her house, and worshipped only the 
great heavens. She taught a new doctrine, and many came and 
enrolled both their own names and those of their dead friends among 
her disciples. She said that thereafter foreigners would come and 
be the brethren and sisters of her people; that they would teach in 
completeness the doctrine which she taught but imperfectly ; that she 
was as a lizard in a well, with scarce room to spread her claws, but 


that they would be as birds that flew far aud spread news widely; that 
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a foreign Jady would build a house with an upper story, glass windows, 
and a veranda, where women would be taught, sing hymns, and answer 
questions, and that this house would have one side toward the mount- 
ains and one toward the sea: that there were to be seven days of 
darkness preceding a judgment-day,—a time when there should be 
clothes and none who wanted them, rice and none to eat it, roads and 
none who walked them; that in the judgment-day a Savior would 
descend from heaven to judge all, and those who believed iu him would 
receive a crown; that after the judgment there would be a new heaven 
and a new earth, where none would be sad or sick. Great numbers of 
the people became her adherents ; and she was, after some five years, 


executed as a disturber of the peace. 


Whether she had from some tract or traveller obtained a hint of 
Christian doctrine, or whether, when in her trance, she received pro- 
phetic insight, cannot now be known. But when the Bible-women went 
there, their report was received as the fulfillment of a known prophecy; 
aud many women said to them, ‘We have been waiting these twenty 
years to hear this.” The Bible-womeun tell me they meet with cordial 
reception in ail the villages there; and when I went to the villages all 
the women came out and stood in rows on the sides of the narrow 
streets, and looked at me as I passed with a quiet interest which was 


very remarkable. 


Buying Land. 


Mention has elsewhere been made of the buying of the original 
compound of a Mr. Botifuhr. This was a transaction between two 
Americans and was a simple matter. Purchases of Chinese owners 
were often attended with great delay and-difficulty. But the compound 
gradually grew from a comparatively small beginning to its present 


dimensions of over 30 English acres. 
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Miss Fielde added a piece that was back of the first dwelling 
house she built. This included the site of Sherwin Bungalow, of the 
old hospitals, and of the Abigail Hart Scott Memorial School buildings. 
Another addition, on the other side of the compound, gave us what is 
now the Zigzag Path, with its picturesque windings. Another gave us 
the strip where we have the Mission Road, and also the boat harbor. 
Many and vain were the attempts to get the hillside with A Wang’s 
house, where is now the nest of Chinese houses, just beyond the Girls’ 
School. Dr. Ashmore realized the advantage of having an interest in 
the brook, that comes down the valley south of the compound, and 
succeeded in securing, south of the hospital, the ground between the 
hospital and the brook, with a right in the brook itself. There were 
graves about, uot included in the original purchase. One of these 
carried with it a considerable piece of ground. One day Dr. Ashmore 
saw some people busily working near it, and went over to see what 
they were about, with the result that he got from them the entire site, 
to add to our holdings, and the grave was removed by the owners. Mr. 


Page’s house stands partly on this ground. 


Seminary Hill was bought at a later day, extending up to Eagle 
Rock, and a roadway was secured between A Kha’s house and the 
property of Tan Sin Se, so as to make a continuous connection between 


the new property and the old compound. 


Then Academy Hill was bought, and from time to time several 
additions have been made to that, the latest being across the valley, 
on the west a site for a new building for the Grammar School. The 
spring and reservoir site, to the east, on top of the hill awaits some one 
with the money and patience to carry through its purchase and 


development. 


The Guest House site was another addition, but it was off to 


one side, with no connecting link with the rest of our property. The 
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purchase of East Hill, at one time thought of in connection with the 
enlargement of our medical work, and soon after of the garden land at 
its base, up to the brook on,that side, gave us a continuous stretch of 


property in this quarter. 


And what a compound we have! It is sucha beautiful place 
with the old brown rocks, the winding paths, the feathery bamboos 
that arch over and sway in the breezes, the scragely old pine trees with 
their dark green leaves, and the bavyans with their evergreen leaves: 
and interlacing roots, which in places seem to hold a pile of lichen- 
covered rocks together. Miss Helen Hunt when visiting Swatow on 
her way to Burma said, ‘I had read descriptions, I had studied pictures 
aud thought I had a good idea of the Swatow Compound, but no words 


can describe it nor pictures portray it.” 


If the hours spent by the missionaries in consultations back and. 
forth, while buying property were all added together, it would probably 
be more than one man’s time for two years with a ten hour day. ‘That. 
counts only the time. The cost in nerve wear cannot even be 


estimated. 


Mr. Wingate, the Americati Consul, was leaving Swatow, and as 
there was so little American trade here, the consulate was given up. 
From that time till the coming to Swatow of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, the German Consul, the English Consul, or one of the business. 


men acted as consular agent for the United States. 


Mr. Wingate owned a house and large grounds on the bund in 
Kakchieh, which he offered for sale for $4,000. It was bought for the 
mission and Mr. McKieben moved into it in January, r880. Mr. T. P. 
Childs gave a specific ror this property. *r \ 

*Note :—Extract from Dr, Duncan's letter of October 26, 1896: ‘‘ There is 


nothing in the records of the Executive Committee to show that Dr, Child’s money was 
accepted upon condition of reserving this property for the Hakkas.”’ 
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Before leaving America, Mr. Ashmove, now Dr. Ashmore, 
-arranged with the Soc’ety of the West to have Miss Norwood live with 
‘them, occupying the two east rooms which were a part of the original 
house. The Society agreed to put the rooms in repair, and they were 
‘made more comfortable for the occupant by changing the kitchen from 


‘the south part of the house to the north. *2 


When Mr, and Mrs. Partridge arrived in 1873 from Siam they 
chad at first lived with Mr. and Mrs. Ashmore, occupying the two east 
‘rooms of the house. When Mrs. Johnson moved to Tang-o with her 


school, the pressure here was relieved. 


As the church grew in numbers and intelligence in the things 
concerning the spiritual life, the need of the Bible in colloquial was 
keenly felt by the mission, Dr. Ashmore’s son seemed to the Society 
to be the man to meet this need, and his designation was to Swatow “‘to 
help Dr. Ashmore and do literary work.” William Ashmore, Jr. had 
received his appointment. The Society said they could send him out, 
but could not build a house for him, so Dr. Ashmore offered to build 
a house for him, if the Society would allow him to put it upon land 
belonging to the mission. Permission was gladly given, and he began 


the house now occupied by the son. *3 


* Note 2—The writer not many years ago asked Mrs. Lyall how much money was 
put into the repairs of the house for her. She could not remember exactly, but said © 
that it might have been $200. She had always considered that she had fully used up, 
in her term of service, all the repair money put intoit by the Woman’s Society. 


* Note 3—The grave site elsewhere spoken of, on the end of the hill where Mr. 
Page’s house stands, was afterwards exchanged for the hill-top upon which the Ashmore 
house stands, Dr. Ashmore paid to the Society the difference in value of the two sites. 





The front of the house Dr. Ashmore built among the rocks for his son. 
Banyans have come up from seeds in the crevices of the rocks. 





The Ashmore Arbor, covered with yvisteria vine. 
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Elder Po San 


The following report written by Dr. Ashinore is taken from the 


Missionary Magazine of 1887: 


Elder Po San is not settled as a pastor, He is a travelling 
preacher, visiting around among the stations. He helps us bear the 
burden of them, helping to set things in order, and helping to keep 
them in order. Of course, he is here frequently for~ consultation. 
He reports the success or failure of specific errands on which he has 
been sent ; the places he has visited, and the expenses incurred, as well 


as the condition of things generally. 


First, is his small bill of travelling expenses. He left here just 
after communion week, and took a round which occupied him about a 


month. I give the names of towns, the distances, and the fares by 


boat :— 


Swatow to Ampo G@ iniles, jiates “vecentsy 
AmpotorGhuge Laut si. 18.7%, AeA Tie eats 


Pauel hai ere eo! 30 
EST ASRS ewe eh d o> 
Chune: Lam. 
PLESOityen eae Loess pore heet 
atce Gin ees 2 
Oa Ka tg are Le 
6 aot terete wal Baa 6 
Ket ohE ie iepre stare Ont ps 

3 

2 


Oo 
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Biee so eee 
Sar PO“... 7. eee 


Ke Sia. OAs an i 
POE hace <pad eis etary 4 Ak, 
Kiietelne- fas ae Orcuss oa Monee 
Swatow on, ew 357 | he pene isal 


214 miles $1.51 
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Next comes the work report. Asasample, I take a record of 


ten days, beginning with Chinese New Year’s day :— 


Men Women 


ast. At Chung Lim chapel, religious service... A eh, 7 
seers 7 » 'o Heng Po’s house, religiousservice 10 a 
pies % », To He Hnia’s house, 9 a IO 3 
erat ¥ pr tbo oie Linis house FP i 10 2 
ast < 1 Woe: Sister Kin s. house. e II 6 
Aare ‘5 9 LO Sister’ Houe’s house, IO I 
a i 5. 10 Chit Sins house, Fa 10 I 
99 y» Hed Ooistet. sats Houses 2G,, 4 IO 2 


2ud To Tang Sua village, three miles away. 


po LO worship at tirstshouse = . 4.3 Leite Mo ai ae = 

yu -Lotivta Bue’s house... steers: F erik MR AE ee 2 

ree Ouse Cis HOMSiya", oat. Be, te ae 2 tks ee wees 5 4 
3rd To Kam E, Hi Hnia’s village. 

». Kam, at the hottse; worship, ...-. Pe Gare te 5 - 

‘s we at Chau Huia's house;-worshiip . te fas ee eee eo eG 

i op ecatHong buises howsencs.. <.oct oa ci tees wie aeG I 

a ar maat dime he. “worship 202.9 eee 6 I 

4th. To Tam Chau Village, to visit two disciples. 

5th. To Hu City, eighteen miles away, visited four shops. 

6th, To Tang Chin, to visit three disciples. 

7th. To Hu City, preached on “The Water of Life.” 

8th. To Toa Ka, to see about a new station. 

oth. To Kik Khoi, worship with disciples ....... Ss tO 6 
roth To: Kiet Ine)-had‘acservice., oi see ee ee 4 

3) LOE Lie: hadea service. 43.0. NRE Bee et Se. = a 3 

» _ “ho Chramn ‘Po; trad asetvieer on, .. 22 oa ate & I 
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It was a good day’s work that was done on New Year’s. The 
‘Chinese usually feast and gamble on that day. We would have our’ 
Christians observe it, not merely as a pleasant national holiday, but as 
a day of spiritual profit as well. It was Po San’s own idea to go 
around from house to house, taking with him a company of brethren, 
to make calls. After greeting, they had a few words of “doctrine” 
and prayer, and then “sang an hymn, and went out” to visit another 
house. It was a sort of travelling praise-meeting. Really it might be 
a good thing to try at home. Who would not like to hear two or 
three good singers sing one of the songs of Zion on their New Year’s 


tounds? Even-old “Benevento” would leave a benediction behind it. 


Sunday School Work 


We must write briefly about our Sunday School work although 


the subject deserves an entire chapter. 


In the early history of the mission competent teachers for a 
Sunday School were few in number. Very likely the preacher or school 
teacher was the only one at a station who could explain the lesson. So 
the service on Sunday afternoon was often practically another preaching 
service, with the Sunday School lesson as the subject and the preacher 


of the morning again in charge, 


In more recent years, since the S. S. léssons have been available, 
in Chinese, an effort has been made to have the Sunday School here in 
_ the compound a normal training school for S. S. workers. Here men 
and women in course of training in the Theological Seminary and the: 
Women’s School, together with the pupils of the Academy and the: 
‘Girls’ School give us an opportunity in this line also. Classes for 
S: S. teachers are trained during the week for the work of Sunday. 


When these trained workers shal] go out among the churches in the. 
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coming years they will be able to give efficient help in the Sunday 


Schools of these churches, 


The success of this work is very largely dué to the untiring’ 
efforts of Mr. and Mrs, Waters. Among other things they have thought. 
the children and the young people should be taught to give to others. 
So on the Sunday before Christmas a service is held on the lawn, as the 
only place large enough for all the departments of the school to meet. 
together. This service is unique. The giving has distinctly Chinese 
forms of expression, and some are very interesting. One year a class- 
bought cotton batting and fastened it on toa bamboo frame to repre- 
sent the ass on which Christ rode into Jerusalem. When called the 
class responded by leading this figure in to the stand where the gifts: 
were received. It took the members of the class a good many hours to: 
make the frame and fasten the cotton on to it, and to fix the wheels so 


that it could roll over the ground. The cradle roll class seut up their 





The Cradle Roll of the Kakchieh Sundiy School. 


contribution by the hands of some of the little tots carried in the arms- 
of their mothers. Some classes gave baskets of potatoes and rice,. 
others pieces of cloth which the Dorcas Society could make into cloth- 
ing for those who were in need. One class gave money, the copper 
cash arranged in the shape of a fish, the pieces of money lapping over 
each other to represent the scales, This was in remembrance of the fish 


which the Lord put on to the fire of coals on the shore of Galilee. 
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It is with great satisfaction we note the fact that Miss Traver of 
ur mission prepares the Primary Grade Lessons for the International 


S. S. Committee at Shanghai. 


Karly in 1917 Mr. Tewksbury representing the S.S. Union, was 
with us, and held a S, S. Institute. Our own workers and those from 
the English Presbyterian Mission, met together in the Theological 
Seminary building, and a most interesting and helpful series of meet- 
ings was enjoyed. The workers, both men and women, had gathered 
from all over the field. They returned to their homes with full note 
books, and held a series of meetings at various inland stations. Our 


Sunday Schools have felt the uplift of this Institute. 


Chinese Singing 


Chinese singing in the native scale is always pentatonic, and 
the half-notes in the western scale are a great stumbling block to them. 
This was more noticeable in the old days than it is now, because so 
many of our present teachers and leaders have been with us. since 
childhood, and always have sung our scale. ‘To illustrate, this story 
is rescued from the past. In the early history of planting churches 
in China it did not take the Chinese long to learn that the foreign 
consuls were called to look after the church members when they were 
not fairly dealt with because they were Christians. A number of 
villagers had reason: to believe that the officials would be after them 
for some infringement of Chinese law, so they thought they would 
claim to be Christians, and hoped to escape. They set aside a room 
and fixed it up to look like a chapel with a few books, and were ready 
when the officials came for them, ‘They said they could not be taken 
to the yamen as they were Christians, and under the protection of 
foreign consuls. The officials were suspicious of them, and said that 
the Christians could do certain things, such as read the Sacred Book 


of their teaching. Ah, yes, they could do that, and one took a Bible 
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and read. ‘Well, you may be able to read,” they said, “but the 
Christians can pray.” Yes, they could pray, and one went through 
with some kind of prayer. ‘I’he officials were a bit puzzled, then they 
thought of the singing. “But ‘Christians can-sing.” Ah, yes, they 
could sing, and they began! It was their undoing. The officials called 
a halt and told them that such a noise was never heard in a Christian 
chapel. The officials knew they were impostors and dealt with them 


accordingly. 


During all the years since the mission began the Christians 
have been taught to sing our Christian hymns. Many of the church 
members were beyond middle age when converted and often they did 
not hit that half-tone. just right, and when the first verse was finished 
some of them would end a bit “flat,” and start in flat on eaclr succeeding 
verse. And by the time a few verses were sung it was time for the 
leader to call a halt: and start them out with the organ again. Some- 


times the organ would stop and let them go on their own way. 


When I was in the country at one of the stations of the Kityang 
field with my husband, an old man brought his grandson to’see me, 
and told me that the boy attended the chapel day school and was able 
to read, could explain what he read, and Oh! how he could sing, Of 
course I was interested in the bright little fellow, and asked more about 
him, and said that I was glad he could sing. “Ai ah,” the grandfather 
said, “he is so smart that he can come out and finish a whole line ahead 
of all the others.’ I had been sitting in the room with the women. 
Those old women with their dull eyes I knew could come out a half line 
behind the school boys and men in the chapel room. It did not leave 
them much time to catch their breath between verses. But here was 


a boy who could come out a line ahead of all the others. 


When Mr. Kemp was in the Seminary in the United States, he 


had taken special work in singing, using a modulator, While studying 
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the language here on the compound, he helped train the boys and girls » 
in the chapel after, study hours, in the use of this modulator. After 
a while some of the boys’ school teachers with the aid of the different 
missionaries started toMearn ‘the tune, “St. Petersburg,” singing the 
four parts. In time the teachers could sing it alone. Mr, Partridge 
could not sing, but always said he thought he could tell the difference 
between Yankee Doodle and Old Hundred if he really put his mind to 
it-and listened. We were practicing “St. Petersburg,” Miss Scott helping 
the soprano, Miss Dunwiddie the alto, Mr. Kemp the tenor and Mr. 
Ashmore the bass. Mrs. Ashmore beating time saw Mr. Partridge 
appear in the doorway where he stood as if transfixed until the verse 
was finished; then he said, ‘““I heard something unusual and came to 
see what it was, I had never expeeted to’ live long enough to hear the 


Chinese sing in four parts.” 


A Stormy Summer 


To give a little glimpse of what we sometimes experience, this is 


culled from a Report for 1884: 


“The year has been eveutful. We look back over its history, 


and are thankful that we have got through as well as we have. 


. “During the first quarter our work went on as usual. We were 
all profitably employed, and were rejoicing in continued success. The 
Tongking cloud was gatheting in the distance, but did not then threaten 
lisse -....But it soon became apparent we were not to have such 
a quiet summer as we had hoped for. The little speck of a cloud had 
increased in size, and was approaching us. We began to hear the 


mutterings of a storm. 


“The third quarter will ever be remembered as the stormy 
suminer. It was stormy, both literally and figuratively. A typhoon 


came which smashed all our boats, and made us tremble for our 
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dwelling-houses. There was also some cholera to disturb our people. 
Then came the French troubles, but the cholera abated. We were glad 
not to have cholera and the French at the same time. Little by little 
the country was in a ferment. The excitement became great; our work 
was stopped. The Christians became exposed to abuse and persecu- 
tion. Our preachers could get no hearing; they found it perilous to 
say anything in public. It became unsafe for the missionaries to visit 
the country. We were one and all forced to stand on the defensive; 
and, having done all, we could hardly stand then. The summer 
passed away anid watching and warfare. Our chief work became that 
of cheering up the frightened disciples, and advising and helping them 


in the various straits in which they found themselves.” 





What a typhoon can do to shipping. 


One woman remembers the dress she had made to wear on the 
gunboat in case we all had to go aboard, as it seemed we might have to 
do, The gunboat was here and we were ready to go. It was a great 
comfort to look out on the harbour and know that there was a means 
of escape if it became necessary to go. The dress served a good 


purpose at hoe. 
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Our Cook’s First Railroad Ride 


In the year 1892 when Mr. Ashmore, Jr. was doing his country 
work, he noticed a number of red flags along the dyke of the river. 
‘When he left his boat to go to Phu-ie-chi, one of our stations, he was re- 
-peatedly asked by people who thought he was connected with it, about the 
railroad, and he then understood that the flags represented a preliminary 


‘survey of the much talked of railroad between Swatow and Chaochowfu. 
The road was finished in November 1906. 


From the window of the kitchen we can see across the harbor 


cand over the great plain that stretches all the way to Chaochowfu. 


The railroad to Chaochowfu was finished—and the cook had 
‘been watching the train as it wound its way across this plain until the 
landscape hid it from view. In times past the cook, then a boatman, had 
guided the house-boat up the winding river against the current, and of- 
ten against the wind, and sometimes it took two or three days to reach 
Chaochowfu. Hethought he would enjoy a trip up this mysterious fire- 
wagon road. .So my daughter and I put up a lunch and we all went 
across the bay and took rickshaws to the railroad station. I gave the 
cook sone money, and told him to get the tickets. He came back with 
first class tickets for the three of us. He was out for a trip, and he in- 


tended to doit in style. He had no intention of being separated from us, 


Most of the Chinese got on the third class carriages, but he 
escorted us to the first, and on its cushioned seats we found a Comins 
able place to view the landscape, and settled down to await the start. 
He looked so satisfied, just as if he intended to enjoy those cushions all 
the long way to the end of the trip. We started slowly, turned the 
corner and headed north. The wheels turned faster, he tried to see 
out of beth sides at once. He grabbed the seat in front, and looked 


this way and that, trying to keep track of the villages he knew so 
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well. As the train slowed down, Am-po was called by the guard. Out 
came his watch! Only so many minutes since we started, and here 
was Am-po! Ah! It certainly was different from poling a boat up 
the stream. We started on. The cushioned seat had lost its charm.. 
He sat on the seat arm, almost climbed over the back to keep track of 
the places. His long braided queue swung round from side to side as 
he dashed from one to the other side of the train. He clutched his 
round skull cap as he got half way out of the window to see. AG 
Pangkhoi !—half-way and more to the city. He was so excited he 
could hardly talk. Soon Chaochowfu was reached. ‘The broad grin of 
amazement and enjoyment sobered down as we got out of the train and 


he realized that in this short time we were really at Chaochowfu. 


Ah me! What if he had bought a third class ticket for himself,. 
and I had lost all that fun watching him take his first ride in the rail-- 
road train. | 


Balancing the Cost. 


Mr. Ashmore had been out with his band of evangelists preach-- 
ing in the villages of his field. They had all returned to their boats 
weary and worn from their long walk 
aud the day’s work. Mr. Ashmore from 
his boat heard the preachers in ani-- 
mated discussion about something that 
seemed to be interesting them. The 
preachers were sitting out on the deck 
enjoying the cool of the evening. Chai 
Negi Sinse was speaking. Freely trans- 
lated this is the meaning of what he 


said: ‘“ Now what do you think, older 





and younger brothers, is the best plan to 


follow? We have many miles to walk 
Elder Chai Ngi Chu with his wife and grand 


children. The man who “Balanced 


the Caged: as we go from village to village and it. 
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is hard on our shoes. If we walk in our shoes we wear them out 
and have to get. new ones or have the old ones tapped with new 
soles. That costs money. Now if we take our shoes off and walk 
barefooted it wears out the soles of our feet, and we have to eat moer 
rice to reproduce this worn off skin, and the rice costs money. Which. 


do you think, brothers, would be the cheaper way for us to do?” 


There those preachers, weary with the nervous strain of 
meeting the objections from crowds of indifferent people, sat and 


discussed and enjoyed it all, as the laughter testified. 


The Chinese Servant who slept in a Foreign Bed. 


Let us forget about facts and dates and the opening of stations 


and recall one little incident to show that China is changing. 


Mr. Kemp was away at some of his country stations and was- 
not expected home for some time. Mrs. Kemp and the children were 
in America, so the house was alone except for the servant left in 
charge. Mr. Kemp however, arrived in the city late at night, before 
he was expected. He went to the big gate and knocked, and got no 
response, Continued knocking brought no one from the gatekeeper’s 
lodge, so he went around the outer wall of the house to a window 
where he could look into his sleeping room. To really appreciate the 
story one should have seen Mr. Kemp’s face as he told what he saw. 

here lay the Chinese boy nicely cuddled down in Mr. Kemp’s bed, 


his head resting so peacefully on the white pillow. 


He was finally aroused and got out of bed, and in answer to 
why he was there explained by saying. ‘‘Sinse, I did not know you 
were coming home tonight, and I did want to know how it would 
seem to put a suit of pajamas on and to get into a foreign bed with. 
springs and a mattress, and to lie between two white sheets and sleep~ 


with my head on a soft white piliow. 


Sona et 


that it is, in our church life. 
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The Dorcas Society 


Mention has been made of the large number of old people who 
‘had come into the church ; many of them were without worldly goods. 
As they grew old and infirm they were often in want. The natural 
‘Chinese way would have been for them to beg from door to door, but 
the church thought it ought to care for its own needy Christians. The 
poor old bodies often needed clothing as much as, if not more than, 
they did food, and to meet this form of need a Dorcas Society was 
organized in 1894 with a membership of about sixty. Some gave 
‘money, while others gave their work. More than fifty garments were 
‘made and given out the first year. Contributions of old clothes are 
-very welcome, and are used as they are, er made over for the children, 
“This form of good work has appealed to some of the heathen about us 
-who have asked to have a share in it. 

There has always been one foreign lady on the committee, while 


all the others are Chinese who have done good work in planning and 


making the Dorcas Society the efficient expression of Christian activity 


The Old Folks’ Home 


As time went one there were a number of stranded Christians 


-who were too old to continue in their work and yet had no homes to go 





The Old Folks Home, 


‘to. What should be done with them?~ If a home for old worn out 


‘ministers and Christian workers is needed in America, surely the need 


‘here is even greater. 
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Chu sin-se, who was for so many years a helper in Dr. Scott’s 
hospital, took up the matter and did more than any one else to make 
the Home, which was put at Kityang, a reality. There it stands—not 


far from the hosptial and foreign residences—an object lesson, to all who 





The Old Folks, 


pass that way, of what the church does for its poor. If you go inside 
you will find a happy lot of old men and women who have found a 


home in which to spend their last days while waiting for the last call. 


A Light For The Darkness. 


Many of-the early converts. were..from the middle-aged and old 
people. Men and women who had been groping in darkness vladly 
heard this positive teaching of a God of love and tenderness who wanted 
to save all men. Old men and women who said, ‘Beyond the grave it is 
all black black, dark dark,” heard with unspeakably glad hearts of this 


new teaching, and many believed it. 


What a wonderful experience it was to exchange their “black 
darkness” beyond the grave, peopled with the spirits of ancestors, who 
must always be placated with gifts offered them by the living, to keep 
them from harming their own descendants,—to exchange all that for 
this glorious bright and happy future with Christ in heaven, a future 
after death where there is no more want, no pain, no sickness, no blind 


eyes and no heart longing unsatisfied. 
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Filed away in a zinc-lined box this little leaflet has been preserved. 


It was written by Dr. Ashmore, Sr., and is given entire : 
Sip No. 86: 
The Old People! The Old People! 


Help Save The Old People! 


Since our Baptist Mission was staried at Swatow there have 
been baptised into its membership 1670 persons. Out of 
these no less than 357 have been baptised after they were 
sixty years old. Their ages are picked out, in order, from 
the church record and are copied, (part of them), here. But 
why not “lump” them and save room? Don’t wan! to lump 
them. In order to get an impression of numbers one must 


see numbers, even if he does not read them all. 





75, 62, 64, 64, 82, 61, 67, 69, 74, 70, 74, 60, 60, 65, 65, 61, 65, 
62, 65, TI, 62, 72, 72, 68, 61, 71, 70, 79, 69, 65, 69, 71, 60, 60, 
79, 72, 61, 78, 82, 69, 60, 77, 68, 62, 72. 70, 64, 79, 64, 60, 76, 
62, 65, 68, 63, 62, 70, 62, 69, 62, 64, 75, 6S, 69, 65, 6i, 69, 62, 
65, 61, 78, 75, 62, 79, 69, 71, 60, 68, 61, 60, 66, 66, 68, 68, 66, 
62, 61, .63, 64, 70, 71, 72, 69, 62, 78, 70, 64, 66, 60, 75 
64, 63, 66, 62, 72, 75, 60, 68, 62, 64, 70, 67, 67, 64, 79, 72, 64 
60, 62, 84, 60, 70, 64, 64, 65, 62, 73, 61, 62, 72, 60, 62, 75 
64, 62, 61, 60, 68, 72, B1, 69, 60, 60, 62, 62, 69, 61, 74, 63, 72 
60, 61, 69, 64, 67, 61, 68, 84, 74, 76, 74, 61, 74, 65, 65, 75 
68, 64, 64, 71, 64, 61, 72, 71, 76, 68, 66, 67. 71, 62, 62, 67, 64, 
72, 67, 68, 61, 73, 77, 60, 66, 70, 77,69, 68, 70, 69, 68, 72 

62, G1, 62, 69, 88, 62, 67, 62, 69, G9, 71, 71, 74, 60, 65, 62, 66 
60, 68, 65, 71, 71, 70. 


? 


bd 


} 
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There we must slop. Our Chinese printer has not type 
enough. ‘That is about two-thirds of the list. There are 
over a hundred more. Look at the seventies among them. 
In the whole list are 98 entries of persons baptised at 70 and 
upwards. And even the eighties—there are a few of them 
also 82, 84, 81, 83, 87.—There would be more of them who 
hear the gospei in their villages but cannot get out to be 
baptised. -The very last one baptised was the person aged 87 
just named. Let no one say the old people cannot be reached. 
They can, and that is one of the giorious facts disclosed by 
village preaching. . These old folks have great ciaim. on us; 
they may be old idolaters but they are not gospei hardened. 
They appeal to us piteously. They will soon be gone. itis 
now or never. Thank God for an old folks gospel, and | 
blessed be the older Sainis who furnish the means to help, 
here and elsewhere, those whe go round with the gospel to 
hunt those old folks up. Many care for the young; not so 
many are concerned for the aged. 

W. A. 


Changes of Name. 


At the time the Mission was transferred from Hongkong to 
Swatow it was known as the Tie Chiu Mission. But the Coimunittee 
in Boston thought best to give it a more inclusive name, and decided to 
designate it as the Southern China Mission. Later another change was 


made to South China Mission, which is the name at the present time. 


CHAPTER XVI 


ROLL CALL 
THE TIE CHIU FIELD, 
Rev. William Ashmore, D. D. 
Ate his college course at Granville, Ohio, and his theologicak 


course at the Covington Theological Institute, William Ashmore 
took charge of a small church at Hamilton, Ohio, During his first year 
there, 1849, he applied for appointment for foreign mission service under 
the American Baptist Missionary Union. He was accepted as a 
missionary and was present at the Buffalo meetings of the Society in 
1850. On August 17 he sailed with his wife, Martha Sanderson, of 
Brookline, Massachusetts, for his field in Bangkok, Siam, via the Cape 
of Good Hope and Hongkong. Miss Sanderson was the oldest daughter 
of Daniel Sanderson who for many years was a member of the Executive: 


Committee of the Missionary Union. 


Early in January 1851, Mr. and Mrs. Ashmore arrived in 
Hongkong and soon after sailed for Bangkok. In January 1858 he 
returned to Hongkong with his family and at once began to discuss 
with Mr. Johnson the advisability of transferring the mission to the 
mainland. Mrs, Ashmore on account of broken health sailed for home 
in March with her two children and in company with Mr. and Mrs. 
Johnson. She died on the way and was buried at sea. Mr. Ashmore- 
made a visit to Swatow and sent home to the Board his report favoring 
the transfer of the Mission to that place. On the strength of this report 
he was authorized by the Board in June 1859 to remove to Swatow. 
This word was received in September and he began his preparations for 


the change but illness prevented the carrying out of this plan. Upon. 


at74 





Mr. W. Ashmore Mrs. Martha Sanderson Ashmore 


Service on the Siam field, 
seven years. 


When he left America in 1850 







Ir. W. Ashmore. 
in old age. 


_ Mrs. Eliza Dunlevy Ashmore Mrs. C. A. Ashmore 
Service on the Swatow field, sixteen years. Service on the Swatow field, nine years. 
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_the return to Hongkong of Mr. and Mrs. Johnson in Deceinber 1859, he 
“Teft on furlough sailing in January 1860, in company with S. Wells 
‘Williams who .was Secretary of the American Legation in Peking. 
He returned to China with his wife, née Eliza Dunlevy, in 1863 com- 
‘ing to Swatow and living first at Double Island. He removed to 
Kakchieh in 1864, and again went home on furlough in 1875, Mrs. 
Ashmore having preceded him. He returned to the field in December 
1877. In March 1885 he had to take Mrs. Ashmore to America in the 
hope of saving her life, but she died in July soon after reaching home. 


‘On September 4, 1890, he married Mrs. Brown of Yokomama, 


As I read in these musty old volumes his reports of the work, I 
-ain impressed auew with his fairness.and nobility of character. He was 
so careful to share with his associates, Mr. Johuson, and later Mr. 
Partridge aud Miss Fielde, and with the Chinese workers, any success 
that may have been achieved during those early, hard and strenuous 
years. And the hours of work he put in! His was noeight hour day. 
The street preaching, the training of preachers, the looking after the 
babes in Christ who needed careful feeding, the calls for sympathy 
when these poor weak believers were persecuted for accepting what he 
had preached to them, the opening of new stations, the care that no old 
‘custom be carried into the church that in after years might make the 
‘structure weak because of a flaw in the foundation—all these things 
impress one as he reads. Head tired and heart sore over some 
lapse in one of the converts from whom he had expected better things, 
he would seek the open and direct the coolies in making roads or plant- 
ing trees, or look after the building of houses or chapels or whatever 
needed to be done just then. When out preaching in the villages he 
might open the way for a friendly reception of his message by admir- 
ing a big banyan tree of which he would purchase a limb. He would 


then have his boatmen cut it off while he was preaching elsewhere in 
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the village. These limbs, planted in the compound, bound all around 
with ropes of rice straw, and daubed over with mud to keep them moist 


while taking root, are among our finest banyans, 


He translated Genesis with some help from Miss Fielde, and 
also a number of the epistles of the New Testament. His pen was ever 
ready for articles about all phases of mission work, as well as on the 
trend of thought in the United States. For years I think no mail 
arrived from America without some article from his peu in one or more 
of the papers. He published many leaflets about the work, for distribu- 
tion in America, and later wrote larger pamphlets, “My Four Bibles,” 


““Stones in the Rough,” éte. 


The Mission was fortunate to have as one of its first workers a 
aman with such a brain and such a vision, with such a generous, noble 
heart, and such a belief in God and Christ, and the Bible as God’s word, 
with such vividness and confidence of belief that he could impress it 
upon others, Chinese and missionary associates, and make them see and 


accept the vital truths he presented. 


Of the fifty-one years from the time of his first arrival in China 
to the time of his last leaving, nine were spent in Siam and Hongkong. 
Two of his furloughs were longer than usual, one of three years when 
he was detained at home on account of the civil war, and the other 
‘when he was Home Secretary of the Society. His first term was ten 
and his second twelve years long. After his last return from the field 
in 1902, his pen and voice were ever active in the cause of missions. 
He died at the home of his stepson, Dr. Nathan Brown, in Toledo 


April 21, 1909, sixty years after his appoiiitment by the Society. 
Service on the Siam and Hongkong fields, nine years. 


Service on the Swatow field, thirty years. 
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Rev. J. W. Johnson and Mts. Johnson. 


Mr. and Johnson sailed from America October 13, 1847, and 
joined the Hongkong Mission. Mrs.Johnson died June 9, 1848, after a 
brief illness. Mr. Johnson remained in Hongkong until his furlough 
in the year 1858, when he left the mission in Mr. Ashmore’s care. He 
returned to the field in 1859 arriving in Hongkong December 24. In 
June of the following year he removed to Double Island and carried 
out the instructions which Mr, Ashmore had received from the Board, 
but which he had been unable to carry out on account of his illness. 
Mr. Johnson married for his second wife a lady from Holland; probably 
i 1O5i. 


After. the purchase of the Kakchieh compound, he came up from 
Double Island and bought a house in the back street of Kakchieh in 
which to live while building the house now known as Middlemarch. 
He was one of the three nen who did the pioneer work here, and helped 


to lay the foundations of the mission. 


He died in 1872 of apoplexy. Of the twenty-four years from 
his first arrival in China, he spent eleven at Hongkong, about four away 


on two furloughs, and nine at Swatow. 


Mrs. Johnson was active in girls’ school work both here and in 
Hongkong. She remained a short time after her husband’s death, and 


retired from the Swatow field in 1874. 


Service on the Swatow field, ten years, 


Rev. R. Telford and Mrs. Telford. 


Mr. and Mrs. Telford sailed from America February 13, 1854 for 
Bangkok, Siam, and arrived June 24, after “a quick and pleasant 


passage of one hundred thirty-one days.” Here they worked as general 
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missionaries for the Tie chiu people until the transfer to Swatow in the 
year 1863. With loss of health they sailed for America in May, 1864. 


Service on the Swatow field, one year. 


Rev. H. A. Sawtelle and Mrs. Sawtelle. 


Mr. and Mrs. Sawtelle came out with the Johnsons when they 
returned to the work in Hongkong, December 24 1859, aud remained 
in Hongkong while the Johnsons went on to Swatow. In April they 
too removed to Swatow. But after five months here, with shattered 


health they returned to the United States. 


Service on the Swatow field, countiug both, one year, 


Miss A. M. Fielde. 


Miss Fielde sailed December 19, 1965, for Siam where she arrived 
in July, 1866. She expected to join Mr. Chilcott in his work there, 
but found only an empty house and a grave. She remained in Siam 
for a few years and left Bangkok in November 1871 for America and 
later came back and joined the Swatow Mission in February, 1873. She 
prepared and published First Lessons in the Swatow Dialect, A Dic- 
tionary of the Swatow Dialect, an Index to S. Wells Williams’ Chinese 
Dictionary—this with the help of Miss Norwood—Pagoda Shadows, 
and a number of leaflets for beginners. With Dr. Ashmore’s help she 
prepared a Compendium of the Four Gospels and a hymn book. She 
began the woman’s work and opened a woman’s school and a boarding 
school for boys. In all this she had Mr. Ashmore’s invaluable help and 
cooperation which contributed largely to the success of her work, 
She left for the United States in 1882 not expecting to return to China, 
but when the woman’s work was unexpectedly left with no one to 


oversee it, she returned in 1885 for another brief term of service. 


Service on the Swatow field, twelve and one-half years. 
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Rev. S. B. Partridge and Mrs. Partridge 





Rey. S. B. Partridge Mrs. M. E. Partridge 


Mr. and-Mrs. Partridge were first sent to the Tie chiu work 
in Siam in the year 1868. They were transferred to Swatow in March 
1873. In addition to his country work and care of churches, Mr, 
Partridge helped in teaching the theological class. He served as treasurer 
for many years and was always ready to do his full share of all the 
odds and ends that come to every missionary in general evangelistic 
work. He translated into the Swatow colloquial a considerable portion 
of the New Testament, the Gospels. of Matthew, Luke and John, The 
Acts and several of the Epistles; he made a first draft of Revelation 


which was afterward revised and completed by another, 


In 1882 Mrs. Partridge died. In 1884 he took his two little 
boys home and returned in the fall with Mrs. M. EK. Partridge. In 
1895 he went home quite broken in health, but after a long vacation 
he returned in 1903 at a time when the -mission greatly needed 


reinforcement, and remained until 1908. Mr. Partridge had seen 
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setvice in the civil war as an officer.in.the.Signal Corps, and the 
‘soldier spirit of devotion was a marked feature of his character, He 


was.aaost-congeiial.anan.to-work with. 


Of the forty years from-his:fitst‘appointment, four and one half 
were spent in Siam, and twenty-two and one-half years in the Swatow 


Mission. 


Mrs. Henrietta. Partridge reopened the girls’ school after it had 
been closed on Mrs. Johnson’s retirement from the mission, The 
school had hitherto furnished everything for the pupils, but now that 
the church was getting well established and the value of the education 
of girls was acknowledged by the Chinese, it was decided to put a part 
of the burden upon the parents, and Mrs. Partridge opened the school 


with new rules, carrying it on successfully until her death. 
Service on the field, seven years. 


Mrs. M. E. Partridge continually shared with Dr. Partridge in 
his large country work, and for a considerable time when others were 


away she had charge of the girls’ school. 


Service on the field-thirteen years. 


Rev. W. K. McKibben and Mts. McKibben 


Mr. aud Mrs. McKibben came out to the Swatow Mission in the 
autumn of 1875. His first work was in-the Tie chiu dialect but after 
six years he was, in 1882, at his own request, transferred to work for 
the Hakkas, and was. the first missionary of our Board to that branch 
of the Chinese people. He located at.Mun-keu-liang, an outgrowth of 
our station at Peli-thah, and built dwellings for his family and for 
Miss Thompson. After two years he returned to the United States and 


severed his connection with the Mission until in 1895, when the station 
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was reduced to one man, he was asked to return and did so, reaching 
Swatow in June of that year. Mrs. McKibben came two years later. 


They finally returned to the United States in 1goo. 


Mr. McKibben, service on the field, thirteen years. 


Mrs. McKibben, service on the field, eleven years. 


Miss Mary Thompson 


Miss Thompson came in 1876 and spefit one term on the field. 
She was first associated in the work with Miss Fielde and Miss 
Norwood, helping in the woman’s school and country work. She 
learned the language very readily. When the McKibbens were 
transferred to the Hakka work she went with them. She left for home 


in the spring of 1885. 


Service on the field, eight and one-half years. 


Miss A. S. A. Norwood: 


Miss Norwood came with Dr. and Mrs, Ashmore when they 
teturned from furlough in December 
1077. --Aiter -one, ternt.om the field 
she returned to the. United States 
and then weut to England to marry 
Dr. Lyall of the English Presbyterian 
Mission. She was a valued worker 
in that mission till the time of her 
death in 1918. She reorganized our 
girls’ school and did much work in 
the country, and in the absence of 
Miss Fielde, had charge of the wo- 


* man’s work both among the churches 





and in the compound. She helped 


Mrs. S. A. Lyall 
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Miss Fielde in making the Index to Williams’ Dictionary, and wrote 
from dictation many articles and reports for Dr. Ashmore when he 
could not use his eyes on account of opthalmia. She closed her 


‘setvice in our Mission in 1885. 


Service on the field, seven and one-half years. 


Miss C, H. Daniells, IM. D. 


Dr. Daniells came in 1878 hoping that her medical work would 
help to effect an entrance into Chao- 
chowfu. It was not in the original 
plan that she should open medical 
work at Kakchieh. But shut up to 
the compound, and with ever increas- 
ing calls she began the work here 
and built the first small hospital. 
She suffered much from ill health 
and after one term of service returned 
to the United States in the spring of 
1SE5. 


Service on the field, six and one-half 





~yeats. Miss C. H. Daniells, M.p. 


Rev. W. Ashmore, Jr. and Mrs. Ashmore. 


Mr. Ashinore, Junior, and wife left America late in the year 
1879, and arrived on the field January 29, 1880. Mr. Ashmore’s 
commission from the Board was to “go to Swatow to help Dr. Ashmore. 


and do literary work.” He had made special preparation in Hebrew 
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under Dr: Osgood of the Rochester Seminary, for the work of transla— 
ting the Old Testamient. He is just now getting this life work put 
through. the press. He has, had to do all sorts of mission work, even 
to the drudgery of mission treasurer at different times, while his- 
translation had to be put aside> Dur- 
ing the nearly forty-one years since 
coming to Swatow he has been home 
four times, including the short fur- 
lough when. he went as delegate to 
the Newton Center meeting in the 
spring of 1917. One furlough was 
prolonged a year on account of the 
Boxer trouble when no missionaries. 


were sent out, 





Service on the field, thirty-one 


Rey. W. Ashmore Jr. and Mrs, Ashmore 


years. 


Mrs. Ashmore took charge of the girls’ boarding school just 
before the death of the first Mrs. Partridge early in 1882, and when on 
the field, had charge of it for twelve years until, in the fall of 1904,. 
Miss Weld came out with her, the first teacher for the school sent out 


‘by the Society. 


In the natural growth and development of the church it fell to- 
her to introduce the paying of fees and the starting of day schools at 
country stations. ‘This was at’a time when the church did: not. as yet: 


realize its duty to its women and girls, 


Service on the field, twenty-six and one-half years. 
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. . '.. Miss M.A. Buzzell. 


Miss Buzzell arrived December 5, 1884. She acquired the lan- 
guage very readily. She was able to =a ie) 
help in. the: woman’s schook aud: had: 
begun country work, first with Miss 
Fielde and then alone with only a 
Bible-woman with ~her. It -was on 
one of these trips that she gave all 
her quinine to some poor old_ sick 
Chinese woman, and when she needed 
it herseif she had none to take. The 
cold she took at that time soon 


developed alarming symptomis and she 





was ordered home at once, and left us 


Miss M. A. Buzzell 


in May 1887, She gave promise of 


being a very valuable worker. 


Service on the field, two and one-half years. 


Miss Clara Hess. 


Miss Hess reached Swatow on Christmas day 1886. She began: 
the study of the language under Miss Fielde’s special supervision, using 
her “First Lessons.” In January 1889 she married Rev. J. M. Foster. 
For a time she had charge of the woman’s work, not only the field 
work, but the woman’s school also, and at'one time had the care of the. 


girls’ school. 


Sometimes when the open doors beckon on ih sides of us we 


wich we could divide ourselves up and enter them all. Mrs. Foster has- 
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tried the latter plan, aud three of her six children have already seeu 
service on the mission fields. One, after a short term of service, has 
returned to the United States for further preparation; two are still 


in China. 


Family cares have kept Mrs. Foster in America much of the time 


during the later years. 


Service on the field, thirteen and one-half years, 


Rev. J. M. Foster, D. D. 





Rev. J: M. Foster, p.p. Mrs. Foster 


Mr. Foster arrived at Swatow Minar 4, 1888. He had early 
experience of the varied and heavy responsibilities ai the missionary, 
for only about one year after his arrival failing health compelled the 
Partridges to return to the United States earliér than had been 


expected, and Mr. Foster was left the only man in charge of the 
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~work of the Tie-chiu department. At that time this work had 


not been subdivided, but was all carried on from Kakchieh as 


ATCentets 


When Mr. Speicher went from Kityang to Canton, Mr. Foster, 
after many years of residence at Kakchieh, moved to Kityang to take 
charge of that large and important field. He has also had oversight 
of the work in Siam for a considerable number of years, making 


frequent visits to Siam during that time. 


While living at Kakchieh he shared in the work of the 
Theological Seminary, in addition to having charge of a considerable 
number of outstations. 

He married Miss Hess in January 1889. 


Service on the field, twenty-one and one-half years. 


Rev. J. S. Norvell and Mrs. Norvell. 





Rev. J. S. Norvell Mrs. Norvell 


Mr. and Mrs. Norvell joined the Mission in February 1889. 


After a short time studying the Tie chiu dialect they were at their 
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own request transferred to the Hakka department. Failing health 


sent them home in 1891. 


Mr. Norvell, service on the field, two years. 


Mrs. Norvell, service on the field, two years. 





Mrs. A. K. Scott, M.D. 


Dr. A. K, Scott. 


Dr. Scott began her mission life 
in Assam, Sometime after the death of 
her husband she returned to America 
and studied medicine. When her chil- 
dren were grown, she came to our miis- 
sion in. 1889. She took up the medical 
work-and made it popular all over our 
district, built the first hospital at 
Kityang and three hospital buildings: 
in the compound. She retired in the 
spring of t914. This gives her a term 
of service of about twenty-five years. 


During this time she had two furloughs. 


Service on the field, twenty-one and one-half years. 


Rev. J. W. Carlin, D, D. and Mrs, Carlin. 


Dr. and Mrs. Carlin arrived on the field in March 1890. After 


studying the language in the compound at Kakchieh, they bought and 


fitted up a native house in Ungkung, a city about forty miles  north- 


east of Swatow near the coast, and taking up residence there, added 


this place to the list of our inland residence stations. 


When they went to the United States in 1906 at the end of 


a second term, they retired from mission work, 
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Besides the care and teaching of her own children, Mrs. Carlin 
had charge of the girls’ and woman’s school and the Bible-women’s 


work in her husband’s field. 





Rev. J. W. Carlin, D.D. Mrs. Carlin 


Mr. Carlin, service on the field, twelve and one-half years, 


Mrs. Carlin, service ou the field, ten and one-half years. 


Miss M. K. Scott. 


Miss Scott came to the field in the 
autumn of 1890. She gave many years 
to country work and to the Woman’ 
School. She married Mr.G.H. Waters 
in 1901. While her children were 
small she kept in touch with activ: 
work going daily to the hospital where 
she had classes for the patients. When 
the children were older she entered 
more largely into the work, teaching 


in the girls’ and woman’s schools. and 





Miss M. K, Scott in the Theological Seminary. 
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She-has served ou the Conference Comunittees, such as the Re- 
ference Committee, the Language Committee, and the Committee on 
Woman’s Work, as well as on committees of tlre church and Sunday 


school. 


It is one thing to do only the work for which one is responsible 
and which is under one’s own control, and quite another thing to fit in 
here and there and to help others out with their work. It is perhaps: 
one of the most severe tests of one’s real missionary spirit to do this- 


kind of work cheerfully and to the satisfaction of all. 


It is thirty years since Mrs. Waters came to the field, and of 


these she has spent twenty-four years on the field. 


Miss M. Dunwiddie. 


Miss Dunwiddie came to Swatow in 1890, working in the Wo- 
man’s School and in the country work. In 1894 she married Mr. Kemp 
and went to Chaochowfu where she continued to do such work as came 
to her there. Family cares and her own health kept her at hone dur- 
ing the later years of Mr. Kemp’s service. 


She gave to the work on the field, sixteen years, 


Dr. Alice Ross. 


Dr. Ross came in 1891 full of enthusiasm for her medical work, 
but with health quite broken she left in November 1892, after only a 
year here which was given to language study. 


Service on the field, one year. 


Rey, H. A, Kemp. 


Mr. Kemp arrived unheralded in the compouna in October 1893. 
He had been appointed to the Hakka work, but decided he was better 
fitted for the kind of work he could doinan older station. He took over 


Chaochowfu and made it a residence station. After living in the city 
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in a native house a number of years he bought the hilltop across the river 
aud | ut up a dwelling there. He married Miss Dunwiddie in September’ 
1894. He left for home in 1915 and died soon after reaching there. 





Rev. H. A. Kemp Mrs. Kemp 
Service on the field, seventeen and one half years, 
For Mrs. Kemp see Miss Dunwiddie, 


Miss J. M. Bixby, M, D. 


Dr. Bixby arrived in the autumn of 
1894. She took up the medical 
work in Kityang which Dr. Scott had 
opened. She wona_ high reputation 
among the Chinese for skill in eye 
eases. She built a new and larger 
hospital but never occupied it, having 
to be invalided home April 1907. 
She died in Denver where she had 
halted hoping for benefit from the 


climate, 





Miss J. M. Bixby Service on the field, eleven years. 
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Miss. M. E. Magee. 


Miss Magee. arrived in February 1895 and soon showed the 
effects of a fall sustained on shipboard. After nine months she was 
hurried home with the hope of saving her life, but died of tuberculosis 


a few years after. 


Service on the field, less than one year. 


Rev. J. Speicher and Mrs. Speicher 





Rev. J. Speicher Mrs. Speicher 


Mr. and Mrs. Speicher joined the mission in 1895 and soon 
‘went to Kityang where Dr. Bixby was already living and in charge of 
the medical work. During his second term of service, Mr. Speicher 
was transferred to Canton as the representative of the Northern Board 
in the work of the China Baptist Publication Society. Here he spent 
three and one-half years and was then transferred back to Swatow, but 
he still retains connection with the Press while doing his editorial 


avork here. 
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Of the twenty-five years since coming to China he has spent 
ithree in America, three and one-half in Canton and eighteen and one- 
Aalf on the Swatow field. 


Mrs, Speicher had the care of the girls’ school and Bible-woman’s 
-work on her husband’s field. She also gave much time to the boys’ 
school. Since her return to Swatow, she is teaching in the night 


school and has a large kindergarten and day school for girls. 


Mrs. Speicher has been eight years in the United States, one and 
one-half years in Canton, and fifteen and one-half years on the Swatow 
field. 


Miss H. E, St. John. 


Miss St. John came with Dr. Bixby when she returned from 
furlough. She was connected with the woman's work at Kakchieh 


and Kityang. 


Service on the field, five and one-half years. 


Rey. A. F. Groesbeck, D. D. and Mrs. Groesbeck. 


Mr. and Mrs. Groesbeck arrived on the field in the autumn of 1897. 
“Their first service was given to Ungkung where they lived in the native 
house with Dr. Carlin’s family. They afterwards took charge for a 
while of the Chaochowfu field, and finally took up their residence 
in Chaoyang, which was thus added to our list of residence 
stations. Mr. Groesbeck has always been ready to take on another 
man’s field when the one in charge had leave for furlough. He was 
s-ut as one of the delegates from this mission to the meeting with the 


Board at Newton Center in the spring of 1917. . He has been Confer- 
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ence secretary for several years. This year an assistant has been sent 


out to help him. 


Of the twenty-three years since he came, he has given nineteen 


in service on the field. 


Mrs. Groesbeck has had some Bible women under her supervision 


for many years. Besides teaching her own children until they were 





Rey. A, F. Groesbeck Mrs. Groesteck 


nearly ready toenter High School in the American School at Shanghai,. 


she has taught in the boys’ school. 


During many years the Groesbecks have been the only foreign 
family at Chaoyang, and the nearest physician lived in Swatow. Mrs. 
Groesbeck has made it possible for her busband to do his work and to 
make long country trips, because she was willing to put her own 
personal wishes aside and stay alone. She has been brave and coura- 
geous and self-denying. If you will read Dr. Groesbeck’s reports, you 


will know what she has done, for she has made it possible for him to 
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do his work. When Dr. Groesbeck went to the Conference at Newton 


Center, she stayed at Chaoyang and kept things going 


Service on the field, nineteen and one-half years. 


Miss E. Wilkinson 


Miss Wilkinson came to the mission just in time for the excite- 
ment of the boxer troubles aud went with Dr. and Miss Scott to Japan 
for the summer. Health failing, she did not return to Swatow and 


her stay on the field was only about six months. 


Rev. G. H. Waters 


Mr. Waters arrived in Swatow in the autumn of 1899. He has 
done much field work and is still in charge ofa part of the Swatow field. 
This has prepared him well for what is 
now his main work of teaching in the 
Seminary, for he knows what the 
preachers must imeet in their work 
with the churches. The success of the 
Sunday school here in the compound 
is largely due to his initiative and 
elierey if cafryiug it on, .:It sets a 
grade of work, and many workers 
preparing here, take the methods with 


them when they go out on the field 





fo. work. in, other places: ~ Of the Bee ee waters 


twenty-one years since he came out he has spent eighteen on the field. 


For Mrs. Waters see Miss M. K. Scott. 
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Miss H. Hyde 





Miss H. Hyde 
Miss Hyde came out in the autumn of Igor. After a brief 
term of three years she resigued to marry Mr. Carson of the firm of 
Jardine Matheson and Company. 


Service on the field, three years, 


Miss M. Solfman 

Miss Sollman caime to the mission 
in 1902. She is now in her third term, 
having recently returned from her 


second furlough, 


She has charge of the Woman’s 
School, sharing this and the touring of 
the inland stations with Miss Traver. 
When Miss Weld died she took charge 
of the girls’ school work for a number 
of years: She has been one of our 


standbys for eighteen years. 





iss Mo eoltmad Service on the field, fifteem years, 
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Miss M. Grant, M.D. 


Dr. Grant came to Swatow at the 
same time as Miss Sollman in 1902. 
Her time on the field was spent at 
Kityang and Kakchieh and later at 
Kaying. When it was decided that Dr. 
Bixby could not remaii longer, and 
was too ill to go home alone, Dr. 
Grant, who had gone to reopen medical 
work at Kaying among the Hakkas, 


was sent for, and left with Dr. Bixby 


r 
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in the spring of 1907. 


Service on the field, four and one- 


half years. 





Miss M. Grant, m. bd. 


R. E. Worley, M. D., and Mrs. Worley 


Dr. and Mrs. Worley came out in the fall of 1903, and when 


Dr. Scott had to leave the next spring there was no other doctor at 


the hospital, and he found the calls many and his hands full. On his 





Mrs. R. F. Worley 


return from one of his regular dis- 
pensary trips to Chaoyang as he was 
crossing the bay the boat was upset 
aud he was drowned. He had greatly 
endeared himself to the Chinese and 
his loss was keenly felt. 

Service on thie field, three and 


one-half years. 


Mrs, Worley remained on the field 
and entered the woman’s work, and 
has been teaching in the Woman’s 


School. She is now at home on her 
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second furlough. She has to her credit seventeen years in mission 


service, thirteen of which have been spent on the field. 


Miss M. Weld. 


Miss Weld came to China in the 
fall of 1904. With less than a year of 
language study, she was requested to 
take charge of the girls’ school. She 
had high ideals and unusual qualifica- 
tions and gave herself unstintedly 
to the work of the school, aud 
for it laid down her life in January 


Ior1.. She gave -to” the” work 4 





little more than six years. 
Miss Myra F. Weld 


Rev. R. T. Capen and Mrs. Capen. 


Mr, Capen came to Swatow in 1904. He has had charge of our 


school work and the grade has advanced from grammar to junior 





REV nin Capen Mrs. R, T. Capen 
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college work. He has been very earnest and successful in pushing the 
work of the Y. M. C. A. among the Academy students, winning high 
praise from visiting secretaries, and better yet, winning large spiritual 


results in leading the boys to Christ. 


It is sixteen years since he came to the mission, thirteen and 


one-half of which have been spent on the field, 


Mrs. Capen has taught English and Bible classes in the Academy. 
She came to our mission two years after Mr. Capen, and has spent 


eleven years on the field, 


Mr. and Mrs. Lewis reached China in the autumn of 1905. At 
first while studying the language they lived at Kityang, aud were 


later transferred to Ungkung which has been their station ever since. 





Rev. G. W. Lewis Mrs. G. W. Lewis 


In the cultivation of his field Mr. Lewis has made great advance 
in the matter of benevolence and self-support.. He is fortunate in 


having a helpmate who has made it possible for him to do his field 
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work, involving as it does absence from home for days at a time,. 
leaving to the wife and mother the care of the family and the work of 


the station. 


The girls’ school and the Bible-woman’s work testify to the 


interest Mrs. Lewis has always had in the work of their station. 


Mr. and Mrs. Lewis have each been on the field twelve and- 


one-half years. 


Rev. A. H. Page and Mrs. Page 





Rev; A. H. Page Mrs. A H. Page 


Mr. and Mrs. Page arrived on the field in the fall of 1806. The 
work of the boys’ school appealed to Mr. Page and he was assigned to 
that and has been associated with Mr. Capen in that department. Of 


the fourteen years since his arrival, thirteen have been spent on the 


field. 


Mrs. Page has taught some English classes in the Academy. 


She has been on the field eleven years. 
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Miss Edith G. Traver. 





Miss EF. G. Traver 


of 1906. 


ou the field. 


Miss Barbara A. Ross. 


Miss Ross came with Mr. and 
Mrs. Speicher when they returned 
from furlough in 1906, and went with 
them to Kityang. After getting the 
language and when just ready for 
work, she was ordered home for what 
was diagnosed as organic heart. troub- 
le} 


Service on the field, three 


and one-half years, 


on the part of the port doctor, 
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Miss T'raver came in the autumn. 
It seemed during the first 
few years as if she could not remain 
on the field, but pure grit on her own 
part, combined with a happy diagnosis 
has 
enabled her to stay and. to do a 
work of which the mission may well 
be proud. Of the fourteen years, she 


has given eleven and one-half to work 





Miss B. 


Ross 
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Rev. L. E. Worley and Mrs. Worley. 





Rev. L. E. Worley Mrs. I,, KE. Worley 


Mr. and Mrs. Worley came to our mission 11 1907. Mr. Worley 
had charge of the Ungkung field during Mr. Lewis’ furlough and later 
was connected with the Academy work here. Mrs. Worley, never 
stroug, was at last ordered home by the doctors and they have not been 


able to return. 


Each one has served on the field seven years. 


Dr. R. E, Adkins and Mrs. Adkins. 


Dr. and Mrs, Adkins came to us in September 1907. ‘That he 
might be away from the hospital and avoid the constant calls to 


see sick people, they went to Chaochowfu for language study. Mrs. 
Adkins died May 9, 1908. 
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During a part of Dr. Adkins’ term of service he had charge 


of the Kityang hospital. But he considered Chaochowfu as_ his 





R. BE. Adkins, mM. pn. Mrs. R. E. Adkins 


‘station and was planning a hospital there when he was suddenly 
called to go home with his sister, who was threatened with blindness 


and he left in the spring of 1913. 
Dr. Adkins, service on the field, six and one-half years. 


Mrs. Adkins, service on the field, seven months. 


Rey. B. L. Baker and Mrs. Baker. 


Mr. and Mrs. Baker came in 1908 and reinforced our Chaochow- 
fu work, being associated with Mr. Kemp, They went on furlough in 
the spring of 915 and because of impaired health did not return until 


the autumn of 1918, Mrs. Baker has general charge of the girl’s 
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school and woman’s work. During the twelve years since they came, 


each one has spent eight and one-half years on the field. 





Rev. B. L. Baker Mrs. B. [L,. Baker 


Miss Helen H. Fielden. 


Miss Fielden was sent to West China in rgo8 and was trans- 
ferred to South China in 1909, and was 
associated with Miss Weld in the Girl’s 
School. She remained about a year 
after Miss Weld’s death when she 
went home with broken health and 


resigned. 


Later the need was so great here, 
that she responded to the call and 
came out again for a three-year term. 
She returned to the United States in 
February 1920. 





Miss Hl, H. Fielden Service on this field, five years, 
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Miss L. A. Withers. 


Miss Withers was the first nurse to come to our hospital work 
and arrived in the fall of 1901, and spent the first years at Kityang, 
She was then transferred to Ungkung and had charge of a dispensary. 
Then a call came for her to go to 
Canton to take charge of the nurses 
in the Canton Mission hospital which 
was to be a part of the medical school 
they were planning to establish there. 
This. school- is still a plan to- be 


achieved. 


After a furlough in America, she 
returned to Canton in the fall of 1915. 


In March 1918 she came back to 





Swatow and went to Changning to 





Miss [,. A. Withers take care of the medical work of Mr. 
Bousfield while he was away on furlough. Of the eleven years since 
she came she has given to the work of our field here, seven and 


one-half years. 


Miss E. A. Bacon, M. D. 


Dr. Bacon came out in Igto, and 
after passing her language exatiina- 
tions took charge of the Kityang 
hospital. Going home in the spring 
of 1916 for furlough, she was in time 
to be caught in the war service, and is 
still serving her country. “She has 


now resigned from the Society. 





Service on the field, five and one- 


half years. 


Miss B.A. Bacon, m. p. 
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\ 


Miss Frances Adkins. 


After Mrs. Adkins’ death Miss- 
Adkins came out to be with her 
brother. She was afterward appointed 
by the Woman’s Board. “Threatened 
with blindness she hastened home and 


he1 sight was saved. 


Service as a missionary on the 





Miss Frances Adkins field, two years. 


C. B. Lesher, M. D. and Mrs. Lesher, M. Da 


These two doctors in one family came out in the fall of 1910.- 
For language study they lived at Chaochowfu and Kakchieh. When 
their house at Chaoyang was completed they went there for residence 


and were fairly launched upon their medical work. When they went 





C. B. Lesker, m. p. Mrs. C. B. Lesher, M. bp, 
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home on furlough in the spring of 1917 they left the work in the care 
of a Chinese doctor, who has made good. 


Service on the field for each one, six and one-half years. 


Miss M. E. Craff. 


Miss Cruff came out in rg9I1I to 
work in the girls’ school. When she 
passed her examinations she was some- 
what broken in health and a man’s 
hand having appeared in her western 
sky, she went home where he joined 


her and they were married. 





Service on the field, two years. 
Miss M. E. Cruff 


Rev. E. S. Hildreth and Mrs. Hildreth. 


Mir; and Mrs. Hildreth came out in tne fall of. 1913. They 
spent the first part of their time for language study at Kakchieh and. 





Rev. FE. S. Hildreth Mrs. FE. S. Hildreth 
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later were transferred to the Chaochowfu field. In the sumimer of 
1918 Mr. Hildreth responded tothe call for Y. M. C, A. workers in 
Siberia, But conditions were such that he was ill most of the time, so 
he returned to Swatow and in the spring of 1grg left for America, 
whither his wife had preceded him. . 

Mr. Hildreth, service on the Swatow field, about five years, 


Mrs. Hildreth, service on the field, four and one-half years. 


H. W. Newman, M. D, 


Dr. Newman came to the mission in 1913. 


For a good many years there had been an agitation in Canton 
for a Medical School in which all denominations should have a share. 


Au appeal for co-operation was made to our mission and we made a 





H. W. Newman, M.D. Mrs. H. W. Newman 


generous response. _ Dr, Newman had but recently arrived, and he -was 
designated as our representative in this medical scheme. ‘The plans 
for this medical school did not work out as expected, and the school is 


-still being agitated. Dr. Newman left Canton and after taking some 
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-work at the language school at Nanking, returned to Swatow, and 
‘began work here. When Mr. Lewis with his family left for furlough 
Dr. Newman, who had recently married Miss Smith, went to Ungkung 
-and carried on medical work there. The fighting between the North 
and South drove him out of Ungkung and he went with his family to 
-Mokansan near Shanghai for the summer. While there he responded 
to the call of the Red Cross and went to Siberia and was active in 
fighting the typhus scourge. He took the fever and was sent to 
“‘Viadivostock, and then on to the United States, He attained the rank 


-of Major in his war work. 


He is to return this autumn with his family, and has been 
assigned by the Reference Committee to the Hopo field, where the 
Chinese have subscribed $4000 Mex. to build a hospital, if we will send 


-them a doctor. 


Of the seven years since he came out, he has spent about three 
-on the South China field. 
For Mrs. Newman see Miss Smith. 


Miss F. Northcott. 


Miss Northcott was the second 
nurse to come to our mission and 
arrived in the autumn of 1913 and 
spent most of the time for language 
study at Kityang. As there was no 
doctor available to take charge of the 
hospital at Kakchieh, she responded to 
‘the call, and during much of her active 
service she has had to be doctor as 
well as nurse, She went on furlough 


in the spring of rg19, after a term of 





fi ve and one-half years. Miss Fannie Northcott 
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Miss Mildred A. Scott, M. D. 





Miss Mildred A, Scott, M.D. 


Dr. Mildred Scott, a grand-daugh- 
ter of Dr. Anna K. Scott, came out in 
TOL 3.) Alter her term of language 
study at Kakchieh, she took. charge 
of the Kityang hospital. At the end. 
of her first furlough she returned to 
Swatow in January, 1920, as the wife 
of Mr. N. H. Carman. Mrs. Carman 
is now sharing with Dr. Everham in 
the work of the hospital at Kakchieh. 


Service on the field, five and one- 


half years, 


Mr, N, H. Carman, 


Mr. Carman came out as a short 


term man to help in the immediate 
At the end 


of his two year contract he returned 


needs of the Acadeiny. 


to America for further study and pre- 


paration -for special normal work in 


the Academy. 


Mr. Carman and Dr. 


returned to the field early in 1920. 


Service on the field, three years. 
For Mrs. Carman see Dr. Mildred 


Scott. 


Mildred 


Scott were married in March 1919 and 





Mr. N. H. Carman 
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Miss M, R. Culley. 


Miss Culley arrived on Christmas 
day, 1914. She is the second one of 
our missionaries to help us celebrate 
the day in that way. She has had 
charge of the Girls’ School work and 
developed it into high school grade. 
She returned to the United States on 
furlough in June 1920. 


Service on the field, five and one- 





half years. Miss M. R, Culley 


Rev, A. D, McGlashan and Mrs. McGlashan. 





Rev. A. D. McGlashan Mrs. A. D. McGlashan 


Mr. and Mrs. McGlashan came in the autumn of 1914. Mr. 
McGlashan did excellent work in the language and gave promise of 


great usefulness, but just as he was ready to take up full work, they 
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were obliged to return home on account of Mrs. McGlashan’s health. 
As there was no immediate hope of returning, Mr. McGlashan resigned 
and took charge of a church. Even before getting the language, Mrs. 
McGlashan had given valuable help in the kindergarten work, 


Mr. McGlashan, service on the field, two and one-half years. 


Mrs. McGlashan, service on the field, two and one-half years. 


Miss E. M. Smith. 


Miss Smith came out in I915 to be associated with the girls’ 
school workers. She soon decided to choose her own associate, and 
after a year of study she and Dr. Newman were married. Soon after, they 
took up the medical work at Ungkung. When the war between the 
North and the South made it unsafe to reniain at Ungkung, Mrs, 
Newman came down to Chaoyang. When Dr. Newman went to 
Siberia, Mrs. Newman returned to the Uniied States. 


Service on the field, two and one-half years. 
Miss C, C, Leach, M. D. 


At the end of 1916 another mis- 
sionary came on Christmas day. She 
made her home here in the Kakchieh 
compound until she went to Kityang 
to take charge of the hospital there. 
Besides her regular hospital work she 
has a class of nurses in training, The 
men’s department is in charge of a Dr. 
Go who was trained at Soochow and is 


doing good work. She has had four 





years on the field. 


Miss Clara C. Teach, ».p, 
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Miss G, R, Aston, 





Miss G. R. Aston 


This is the last of our Christmas gifts. She came with Dr. 
Leach in 1918, and has made her home at Kityang. She is a trained 
nurse but has been doing some missionary work of a more general 
nature, in the absence of anyone else to do it. 


Service on the field, four years. 


Mr. F. C, Foster, © 


Mr. Foster come out in 1916 as a 
short term man to helpinthe Academy. 
The call for Y. M.C. A. workers for 
Siberia appealed to him and he took up 
this work in the summer of 1918, but 
returned in response to an emergency 
call from the Academy. In the sum- 
mer of 1919 he returned to America 


for further study and preparation. 





Service on the Swatow field, two 


and one-half years. Mr. F.C, Foster 
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Miss M. E. Everham, M. D. 


As there was a prospect of our having no doctors on the field, 


Dr. Everham was hurried out, and arrived in April 1918. When Miss 





Miss M. BK. Everham, m.p. 


Northcott went on furlough the hos- 
pital needed some one at once, so 
before Dr. Everham had time to finish 
her language study she was asked to 
take charge of tle medical workin the 
compound, at least for the time being. 
It was a choice of two evils—asking 
the doctor to assume _ responsiblity 
before she was really ready to doso, or 
closing the hospital. With daily patients 
ranging all the way to two hundred, it 
was thought the lesser of the two 


evils, Since Dr. Mildred Carman’s 


return, they have shared the work between them. 


Service on the field, two and one-half years. 


Miss Abbie G. Sanderson 


Miss Sanderson also came in April 
1918 in answer to a vigorous §S, O. S. 
call for helpers in the Girls’ School, 
there being no one preparing to take 
up the work of the school when those 
in charge should go on furlough. She 
finished her language examinations the 
Jast of April and has had charge of 
the school since Miss Culley left early 


in June, 


Service on the field, two and one- 


half years. 





Miss Abbie G, Sanderson 
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Miss Margarethe Wellwood 





Miss M. Wellwood 


Miss Wellwood caine out on a short time contract to work in 
the kindergarten department. She arrived in the late autumin of 1918 


and has given to the work two years. 


Miss E. H. Simonsen 


Miss Simonsen arrived late in 
1918 and has been located at Kityang 
where she has spent her time in 


language study. 


Service on the field, two years, 





Miss Emma Simonsen 
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Miss Mary E. Ogg 





Miss M. B. Ogg 


At last the much longed for assistant to the Mission secretary 
has come and she had an immediate introduction to the work of our 
field at the Conference in December 1919. 


Service on the field, one year, 


Miss Emily Miller 


Miss Miller came in the autumn 
of 1919 and is the hope for future 
needed help in the Girls’ School work. 
She passed her six months language 
examination early in June 1920. 


Service on the field, one year. 


Rev. E. H. Giedt and Mrs. Giedt. 


Mr. and Mrs. Giedt came out in 
the autut of I919 and went to the 


language school at-Nanking and are 





to come to Swatow in the autumn of 


Miss Emily Miller 1920. 
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Miss Ruth Sperry. 

Miss Sperry, arrived in Swatow 
early in the year 1920 and went to 
Chaochowfu, where the Reference 
Comnmnittee had assigned her in response 
to the call for an evangelistic worker 
made during the last dozen years, 


When it became known that she had 


come out for only a short term of ser- 
vice, she was transferred to Kakchieh, 
the latter part of March to teach 


English in the schools, 





Service on the field, nearly one 


Miss Ruth Sperry 
year, 


Miss Enid P. Johnson. 





Miss Johnson reached us late in February r920 and has been 
helping in the teaching of English in the schools, and has also been. 
studying the language about half time. 

Service on the field, nearly one year. 


THE HAKKA FIELD. 


Rey. W, K. McKibben and Mrs. Mc Kibkten. 
(See Tie chiu list.) 
Miss Mary Thompson. 
(See Tie chiu list.) 


Rev, George Campbell and Mrs, Campbell. 





Rey. Geo. Campbell Mrs. Geo, Campbell 


Mr. and Mrs. Campbell came to the Hakka work in the autumn 
of 1887, the first missionaries directly appointed to the Hakkas by the 


Board. 


After considerable time spent in looking over the field, Mr. 
Campbell decided to make Kaying the central station for the Hakka 
work. This city is the headquarters for the political and literary life 
of the Hakkas of the surrounding region. It was very difficult to get 


a foothold there. At first the missionaries had to live in rented shops, 
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but before leaving for America Mr. Campbell succeeded in getting a 
piece of land ona hillside outside of the city for a compound, and the 
beginning of the end of living in rented shops was in sight. 


From 1gor to 1908 the Campbells were in America, and during 
a part of that time Mr. Campbell was in the Chinese work in San 
Francisco. He was reappointed in 1908, and during his last term of 
service was in charge of the general work at Kaying and taught the 
Theological Class. He remained at home during the last summer on 
the field to look after the erection of the woman’s and girls’ school 
house. But before the end of the season be was quite broken in 
health and they had to return to the United States. 


Mr. Campbell, service on the field about eighteen years. 


Mrs. Campbell was always a real helpmate, as well as a helpmeet 
for her husband, always interested in the work for women when here 
on the field, and when at home, an active partner in the work for the 


‘Chinese in San Francisco. 


After her return in 1908 she worked for the women and girls of 
Kaying. In the 1910 Report we find that “several women had been 
baptized largely as aresult of the work of Mrs. Campbell who for some 
months conducted a daily class for women. ‘The significance of this 
work is suggested by the fact that not one of the church members on 
this field has a Christian wife. No form of effort is more greatly 
needed than that for women.” Mrs. Campbell did what she could to 
help meet the changes that are so rapidly coming’ to the women of 
China, 


Service on the field, fourteen years. 


Rev. J. S. Norvell and Mrs. Norvell, 
(See Tie chiu list. ) 
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Miss Elia Campbell 





Miss Elia Campbell 


Miss Campbell came out in 1890 to join her brother in the 
Hakka work. In 1896 she married Mr. Whitman. Family cares kept 
her in the United States for a number of years, but she is now back 


and working for the women at Kaying, a work full of promise. 


Rev. W, H. Bradt. 


Mr. Bradt came out to 
the Hakka mission in 1891. 
His was a short service, for 
he died very suddenly from 
apoplexy at Double Island in 
September 1894. 


Service on the field, about 





two and one-half years. 


Rev, W. H, Bradt 
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Rey. G. E, Whitman and Mrs. Whitman, 


In the fall of 1892 Mr. and Mrs. Whitman came out to the 
Hakka work. Mr. Whitman has worked at Mun-keu-liang, Hopo aad 
Kaying, and has had charge of a 
theological class as well as of general 
mission work, Of the twenty-eight 
years since he came out he has spent 
four and one-half at home. 

Service on the field, twenty-three 
and one-half years. 

Mrs, Lillian Whitnian died Octo- 
ber, 1895. 

Service on the field, three years. 

For Mrs. Elia Campbell Whitman 


see Miss Campbell. - — Rev. G. E. Whitman 





Miss Mary Ostrom. 





Miss Mary Ostrom 


Miss Ostrom had been teaching school in the Hawaian Islands 
and came on from there with Mr. and Mrs. Whitman in 1892, She 
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spent her mission life here for the Hakkas, associated with Miss 
Campbell. She left in October 1895. 
Service on the field, three years. 


Edward Bailey, M, D, and Mrs, Bailey. 

Dr. and Mrs. Bailey arrived on the field early in 1894 to 
work among the Hakkas. When the first epidemic of plague broke 
out in Hongkong, he went in response to the call for help. He 
left for home in April 1897. | 

Dr. Bailey, service on the field, three years. 

Mrs. Bailey, service on the field, three years. 


Rev. S. R. Warburton and Mrs, Warburton. 

Mr. and Mrs. Warburton came out in December 1902, and gave 
promise of great usefulness. On Mrs. Warburton’s account, they went 
home in the winter of 1904 having each given a little over a year to 
the work. 

Service for both, two and one-half years, 


Rev, J. H, Giffin and Mrs. Giffin. 





Rev. J. H. Giffin Mrs. J. H. Giffin 


Mr. and Mrs, Giffin came to the Hakka work in 1904, and are 


now at home on furlough, Besides miore general work, Mr. Giffin has 
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had as his particular task the developing of the Kaying Academy, 


which has had a most remarkable growth in the last few years. 


Of the sixteen years since their arrival, he has spent about 


fourteen years on the field. 


Mrs. Giffin has been busy in works abundant. At one time she 
had the woman’s work and later when she had to teach her own 
children, she has been the mission doctor, trying to ease pain and help- 
the unfortunate. She has been her husband’s helper in his school work. 


Service on the field, about fourteen years. 


Miss M. Grant, M, D, 
(See Tie chiu list.) 


Rev. A, S. Adams and Mrs, Adams, 


The first two years of Mr. and Mrs. Adams’ service in China’ 
were spent in Central China. They joined our mission in 1906. They 
began their mission life in the South: 
China field at Kaying. When Hopo 
was opened they went there and have 
built up the work from a small be- 
ginning to a well equipped inland 
station, 

Mr. Adams, term of service in: 
our inission, fourteen years. 

Service on the field, twelve and 
one-half years. 


Until the recent coming of Miss 





Senn, Mrs. Adams has had charge 
Sie or eos Miter dAnis of the school for women and girls. 
Her terin on the field is the same as that of her husband, twelve and. 


one-half years. 
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Miss E. L. Adams. 





Miss Adams joined her brother on the Hopo field in 1907. She 
thhad spoken the mandarin Chinese from childhood and learned the 
Hakka dialect easily. After a brief term of three years, she left for 
England where she was married. 


Rev, C, E. Bousfield and Mrs, Bousfield, 
Mr. and Mrs, Bousfield have both 


been connected with the East China 
Mission before coming to South China. 
Mrs. Bousfield came out in 1893 and 
Mr. Bousfield in 1899. Wher they 
returned to the mission field in 1910 
they were sent to South China to work 
among the Hakkas, Their first year or 
so was spent at. Kaying. They. then 
went to Changning and opened a new 


station. This is a four-days trip by 





Rev, C, E, Bousfield and Mrs. Bousfield chair from Kaying. Mr. Bousfield was 
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constantly called on to give medical help; he studied medical books 
and built up quite a practice. His first furlough since coming to this 
mission has been prolonged to give him the opportunity to take his 


degree in medicine. He has just returned to the field. 


Mrs. Bousfield has been active in organizing the work at this 
new station. During her husband’s absence she was able to give very 
-substantial aid to the fighting armies. 


Service for each on this field, seven and one-half years. 


Miss Louise Campbell, 





Miss Campbell joined the Hakka mission in 1911 and came back 
tto her.childhood’s home. She has the girls’ school work in her care. 
A much needed school building has been erected. She has had one 
furlough and is back at work again. Of the nine years since she came, 


.geven and one-half have been spent on the field. 
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Rev, E, S; Burket and Mrs, Burket, 


Mr. and Mrs. Burket came to the 
mission field in 1916 to work for the 
Hakkas. As Mrs. Burket is a daugh-- 
ter of Mr. Campbell she returned to 
her old home. When Mr. Bousfield 
went home in 1918, they were trans- 
ferred from Kaying to Changning. 

Mr. Burket, service on the field,. 
four years. 

Mrs. Burket, service on the field- 


four years. 





Rev. E. S. Burket 


Miss Anna E; Foster. 





Miss Foster is another of our missionaries who has-come to the 
land of her birth. She came out in r9r7 and is working in the 
Hakka field. 


Service on the field, three years. 
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Mr, S. S. Beath and Mrs. Beath. 





Mr. S. S, Beath Mrs. S. S. Beath 





Mr. and Mrs. Beath left the United States in the autumn of 1917 
and spent a year in the language school in Nanking. Mr. Beath 
responded to the call for Y. M. C. A. workers in Siberiain 1918. Mrs 
Beath came to South China and went to their station, Kaying, where 
Mr. Beath joined her after one year. As they were not studying our 
dialect at the language school, the time spent there is not included in 


the time on the field. 
Mr. Beath, service on the field, one year. 
Mrs. Beath, service on the field, two years. 
Miss. L. A, Withers 
(See Tie chiu list.) 


Rev. John Bjelke and Mrs, Bjelke. 


Mr. and Mrs. Bjelke left the United States in the autumn of 
Ig1g and went to the language school in Nanking. They are to come 


to South Chirra in the autumn of 1920. 
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During the sixty years since we came to this corner of China, 
r17 missionaries have been appointed to the South China field. Of 
these, 91 have come to the, Tie chiu work, nine of whom have afterward 
been transferred to the Hakka work. With the 26 sent direct to that 
dialect, this makes a total of 35 who have worked for a longer or shorter 
term, for the Hakkas. 


The 91 have given to the Tie chiu people 748 years, while the 
35 have given to the Hakkas 194 years. Together they have given 942 
years to work on the field, nearly a millennium of time. Forty-one have 


three years or less to their credit. 


We have tried to ascertain the number of Christians who have 
been baptized from the beginning up to the present, but have not been 


able to do so. Our present membership for the year rgrg is as follows: 





The Tie:chim felds if)... G5¢-7seeawe 4326 

The Hakka fieldy.3.45% 456%.062 sae 1046 

Rotalexc, mist eet ends re 5372 
Total number of Regular Preaching Places, Tie chiu field.... 169 
” ” ”» ” d) oD) Hakka ” eo Sees 33 
ALiOtals ace striae ee hecees eee. Oe eee 202 
Sunday School Scholars, Tie chiu field; ......../...,..... 5714 
f. * 6 Hakka< #an Wee ateeh soo epee 1086 
Totals iGncy, pests cate Lee maaan Sone 
Grammar School: Pupils, .Bays, Joe es oe ae ee ee 891 
<5 7 ph Geftlge SW OE Been a ee 102 
Primary 3 saiysue BOYS) Sim opt Sacra ane © ee 3756 
rh < gic bee GBETTS): tases car cueseit a cane 615 
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Academy Pupils, ‘Tie-chiu field; Bovs.<.cewsise0 3 cfs ey nee 162 
HighrSchaol for, Girls)-Tie chia fieldji:.. 5 faite pte care ow 14 
Academy Pupilsj:Hakka field Boys... 0.0. ce atin bfawe 160 
High School for Girls, Hakka field, ....... stead eee teense 8 

PSGUALS 5 25 te; wave tong tos He en ae cle: 344 


The above statistics are those for the year I9I19, with the excep- 
tion of the last four items, those for Academy and High School which 
are for the year 1920, as they stand at the middle of the year, when this 
table is compiled. 


Here we are, we who have answered the call for workers in 
South China. Some have served many years, some a few months. Some 
have laid down their lives in the work and sleep in the foreign cemetery 
awaiting the call of the trumpet; some are still living in the United 
States and cannot return. We have all come from the ranks of the 
home churches, and have reflected the changing sentiments of those 
churches. As among Christians at home who do not always see eye to 
eye, so out here we do not always agree among ourselves. We can 
hardly expect to rise above the source from whence we came. But 
until we can lay aside petty differences and selfish ambitions, and have 
learned to work and cooperate with each of our fellow-missionaries, and 
to look upon their work equally with our own, as a part of a great 
whole, we still have something of the spirit of Christ to learn. But 
weak and imperfect as we are, the Lord has used us todo a great work in 


the winning of thousands of the Chinese to Christ. 


When Dr. Partridge broke under the load he was carrying, one 
of his associates wrote the following to the Rooms at Boston, and it was 
printed in the Magazine of March 1890. Would that every one could 
have as true a summing up of a life work here on the field. 
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“Mr. Partridge is rapidly getting ready to leave. With him I 
have worked side by side for sixteen years. He is a good and true man, 
faithful, earnest, conscientious, and devoted to his work. It has been a 
pleasure to be associated with him. During this long period, I cannot 
recall a single instance in which we have had an unpleasant disagree- 
ment. He has been unselfish, and free from small ambitions. He has 
carried big loads, and carried them without complaining; which is a 
great thing in a mission, where all alike have to be staggering under 
burdens, and where there is nothing more vexatious than to have some 
one always repining and talking about going home. During the past 
two years Mr. Partridge has had to bear the brunt of the work in the 
male department. The wear and tear of this Chinese work have told 
upon ‘him. He ought to have gone home a year ago but there was no 


one to take his place. 


“Now all this does make one sad. Human ties are of many 
kinds, but a peculiar tie is that which binds together old co-laborers in 
a work like this. Soldiers at home can understand it. We have been 
soldiers together; we have been in trouble together; we have passed 
through deep waters together; have been in the furnace together; we 
have sympathized with each other in the troublous times of the past, 
when the foundations of the mission were still being laid, and when the 


hardest fighting had to be done. 


“When a faithful worker like Dr. Partridge breaks down in the 
harness, it is but right that an old comrade should claim a little freedom 
of speech in words of cheer, wishing him speedy recovery and a safe 


return.” 


Seventy years ago Dr. Dean of the Bangkok and Hongkong 
stations was asked to write out what he considered were the qualifica- 
tions for a missionary. He has expressed himself so well on the subject 


that I venture to quote the whole. ‘The italics are his. 
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“My opinions are unchanged, and are daily becoming more 
confirmed—viz., that a missionary to the heathen should possess pre- 
eminently all the qualifications for a minister of the gospel in the 
more important posts in Christian lands. He needs good common 
sense, lest in his untried position he should be. deceived by others or 
imposed on by himself. He needs great compass of mind, to enable 
whim, unaided by the couusels of the wise, to grasp a subject in 
its various relations and bearings, lest in attempting to carry out his 
plans he be foiled by a reaction from some unexpected quarter. He 
needs some originality of mind, lest, being away from the society of 
Others, and left to feed on his own thoughts, he should be reduced to 
mental starvation. He needs more than ordinary strength of mind 
lest he faint in a work equal to the energies of the highest human 
intellect. He needs an influential mind capable of controlling public 
sentiment, lest, while attempting to lead others in the right way, he 
be overcome and carried away with the multitude to do evil. He 
needs a mind matured by observation and experience, lest, being a 
novice, he fall under the reproach of the world or the condemnation of 
the wicked. He needs a healthy balance of mental power, lest when 
unrestrained by social influence he should pursue a comet’s course, or 


follow some good topic of meditation to madness. 


“fe needs an education which shall render available his native 
endowments and teach him where to go, in ancient and modern 
literature, for help in understanding and elucidating the Sacred 
Scriptures. The best university education given in modern times 
will be found none too much for the ordinary duties of missionary 
-work. He needs in the highest sense to be a gentleman, possessing 
the kindness of heart that would labor to render others happy though 
at his own expense—the urbanity of manner that would not offend the 
‘most refined—and the gift of language that would be instructive and 


persuasive to all. The suggestion that ‘any good man will do fora 
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missionary,’ is from the wicked one, and has kept many suitable mew 
from going to the heathen, and sent some abroad who should have 
remained at home. He needs that Christian benevolence which 
prompts to unostentatious and self-denying endeavors for the good 
of others—that generosity of heart that will enable him to endure 
with meekness all kinds of provocation from all sorts of men—and 
that trust in the promise of God which will enable him to persevere in 
his work amid the direst calamities and the most dismal discourage- 
ments. He needs—lastly and above all—the blessing of God, without 
which the highest endowments, the richest cultivation and the most- 


zealous endeavors, will all prove useless.”’ 


CHINESE FELLOW-WORKERS 


We are glad to be able to present the pictures of a few of our 
old Chinese fellow-workers, and also some of our recent college 


graduates. 





Elder Po San Sin Se Po San Sin Se Nie 


Elder Hwang Po San served in the early days of the mission. 
He was one of Dr. Ashmore Sr’s. first preachers and was associated 


with Dr, Partridge and others. He died in 1005. 


Mrs. Hwang Po San is one of the very few women in our 
church who could read before she became a Christian. She has been 
a teacher in day schools for girls, in the Woman’s Bible Training 
School here and in the school at Kit-yang. Well over seventy she is 


still with us, and beloved by all. 
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Mr. T. P. Hwang 


After his return from America 


Mr. TT’. P. Hwang is a son of Elder Hwang Po San, and has 


‘spent eight years in America. 


He studied at Los Angeles and at 


‘Gordon Bible College in Boston, and has recently returned to China. 


He is now helping in the institutional work at Swatow. 





Heng Sin Se Nie 


Heng Sin-se-nie was one of the 
early pupils in the girls’ school after 
Miss Norwood reopened it. She was 
for a time a pupil teacher, and then 
the teacher. For many years she has 
been Chinese language teacher for the 
lady missionaries. When possible it 
is always arranged that the new comers 
have her for at least a part of the day. 
She has a family grown, and is a 
grand-mother. One of her daughters 


is a kindergarten teacher. 
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Mrs. H.C. Ling is a grand-daugh- 
ter of the first teacher of our boys’ 
school. Her father became teacher of 
that school the year that Mr. Ashmore 
took over the charge of it, and later 
was head assistant in the Theological 
School, and also a helper in the trans- 
lation of the New Testament. Mrs. 
Ling has served as teacher for many 


years, in the schools and with mis- 





Sionaries. Mrs. H. C. Ling 





Mr, R. Huan 


Mr. R. Huang is the son of an ordained preacher in the English 
Presbyterian Mission. He is a graduate of St. John’s College, 
Shanghai, Class of 1916, and since graduation has been teaching in 


our Academy of which he is Dean at the present. time. 
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Tai Kwen Ih 
Mr. K.I. Tai is a graduate of Shanghai Baptist College of the 
Class of 1919. Both before going to college and since graduation he 
has taught in our Academy. After a year of service in the institutional 
work at Swatow he purposes going to the United States for further 
advanced study. 





Fu Shang Yung 


Mr. S. Y. Fu is a son of one of our ordained preachers, who 
just at present is in charge of our work in Siam. Mr. Fu is another 
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graduate of Shanghai College; and has 
taught in our Academy both before 
and since graduation from college. He 


has made a specialty of chemistry. 


Mr. T. G. Ling is a graduate of 
Shanghai College of the year rgi9Q, 
and is teaching in the Acadeniy at 
Kaying, Chemistry and mining have 
an attraction for him and he hopes 


for opportunity for further study. 





Ling Tien Gi 





Ling Hua Chen 


Mr. H. C. Ling has just graduated from Shanghai College. He 
purposes to go on and take his A. M. degree. He too like others has 
been a teacher in our Academy. 
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Chen Gan Chen 


Mr. G. C. Chen has just graduated at Shanghai College. He 


has taught in our Academy and comes back to a position in that school. 





Mr. C. S. Ling 


Mr. C.S. Ling graduated from Nanking College at the begin- 
ning of this year. Since graduation he too has taught in our Academy. 


PB-07931 
ore 
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He soon starts for a course of advanced 
study in the United States probably at 
Columbia where he hopes to take the 


subject of Pedagogy in particular. 


Dr. Joseph Chen is a graduate of 
the London Mission Medical School at 
Hankow. After graduation he had 
charge, for two years, of the work for 
men in the compound hospital. He is 
now practicing in a large town in the 
Chao-yang field. 





Dr. Joseph Chen 


Dr. C. Y. Wu, after finishing his course in our Academy took 
his medical course at the Medical School at Soochow. He now has 
charge of the work for men at the 
Kit-yang hospital. The picture is of 
Dr. Wu and his bride at the time of 
their wedding. The bride was educated 


at Soochow. 


We are glad to have photograhs’ 
of a few of our workers. There are 
others just as deserving of being in- 
cluded, but we do not have their 
photographs, and cannot get them at 


this time. Not alone college graduates, 





Dene Wh Abd Gide but other doctors with less advanced 


training are helping to hold up the Gospel standard. 
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